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HUNT SAFELY WEEK 


Governor Edward Martin set aside the week of October 21 as “Hunt Safely 
Week,” claiming that “hunting accidents can be reduced to a minimum 
through the united efforts of all interested groups by means of safety programs 
designed to teach safe gun handling and safe hunting.” 


The Governor said: “Much good could be accomplished if sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations sponsored essay and poster contests on safe hunting for school 
children; if talks on safe shooting were given in the schools by competent 
individuals; if sporting goods dealers emphasized safety in their Fall window 
displays; and if every man and woman, boy and girl who toted a gun adopted 
the motto ‘The safest way to be safe is to play it safe.’ 


“Every sportsmen’s association, service and civic organization should under- 
take some kind of safety program locally for firearms enthusiasts, especially 
the younger generation. 


“If all of these organizations get behind the program they can impress upon 
the people in every community the need for safe gun handling, thereby help- 
ing to control the appalling number of accidents which are solely due to 
carelessness.” 


“When you go afield this Fall,” concluded the Governor, “handle your gun 
carefully at all times; withhold your fire until you are absolutely sure your 
target is legal game, not a human being mistakingly believed to be game; and 
keep your overenthusiasm or itchy trigger fingers from overcoming your usual 
good judgment.” 


JUNIOR SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS 


A splendid movement designed to mold real sportsmen and conservationists 
out of boys and girls in the Junior and Senior High Schools was inaugurated 
September 21 at the California State Teachers College under the direction of 
Professor John F. Lewis, teacher of biology. 


The objective is to be attained by encouraging the establishment of Junior 
Sportsmen’s or Conservation Clubs as an extra curricular activity. A sug- 
gested year round program of indoor and outdoor events, the result of a panel 
discussion on the subject by school teachers who organized such clubs on 
their own initiative years ago, will be prepared in the near future for the use 
of any school that wishes to undertake such a worthwhile project. 


Such a program will include both outdoor and indoor activities on all phases 
of conservation including fish, forestry, game, soil, water, etc. Students will 
be taught how to hunt properly, safely and effectively, how to handle 
firearms, tie flies, fish with artificial lures. They will feed game in winter, trap 
wild rabbits for restocking purposes when necessary, help improve streams, 
plant trees, build bird boxes, etc. 


They will learn how to identify birds, animals, trees, flowers, insects; how 
to fight forest fires; how to camp properly, etc. 


They will write essays on community planning, safe shooting, conserva- 
tion, and other subjects. They will hold various contests, etc. 


These are some of the proposed activities. There are others. Every school 
should organize a Junior Sportsmen’s Club. There is no sense after all, is 
there, in going to a lot of trouble teaching children how to make a living 
in this world forget to impress upon them the need for protecting, conserving 
and using wisely the resources that help to make that living possible? 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S GREATNESS 


Address of Major General Edward Martin, Governor of Pennsylvania, at the opening of Pennsylvania Week, 


Mr. Chairman and My Fellow-Americans: 


These ceremonies are held to launch an 
intensive program to spread the fame of 
Pennsylvania’s greatness. 

As your Governor, my heart swells with 
pride and happiness and I am sure this is 
shared by everyone who loves Pennsylvania. 

Intermingled with this pride there is in my 
heart a deep sense of humility and reverent 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for the many 
blessings He has bestowed upon this Com- 
monwealth. 

The program we are launching will point 
to our historic shrines; our diversified in- 
dustries, mines and farms; and to our vast 
recreational areas. 

This project has been named Pennsylvania 
Week, but the title conveys only a faint idea 
of the scope of its objectives. It has mean- 
ing and significance far beyond the mere 
title because it embraces within its activities 
every city and town, every village and 
crossroads, every home, every school and 
every church within the borders of our 
Commonwealth. 

In its schedule of events there is a place 
for everyone of our more than ten million 
Pennsylvania citizens. We want all to co- 
operate with each other to better our com- 
munities, and to build for the future of 
our State and our Nation. 

Pennsylvania is the Keystone in the Arch 
of the American Republic; the stronghold 
of independence, freedom and justice; and 
the firm foundation of our economic, social, 
political and spiritual progress. 


The historic American tradition of liberty 
had its beginnings in William Penn’s Holy 
Experiment on the banks of the Delaware. 
The principles of free government and social 
justice enunciated by the Founder of our 
Commonwealth were given new strength 
and meaning in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States. Both of these immortal documents 
were inscribed on Pennsylvania soil and 
sanctified by the spirit and the toil of the 
Fathers of our Nation. Valley Forge and 
Gettysburg are foremost among Pennsyl- 
vania’s shrines which stand as monuments 
to the valor and sacrifice of American man- 
hood in fighting for freedom and the pre- 
servation of the Union. The historic battles 
which centered about the Blockhouse at the 
Point in Pittsburgh decided the future of 
the North American continent and the des- 
tiny of two European empires. 

The generous hand of Nature has en- 





Pennsylvania has 26,000 miles of rivers and 
streams 


September 17, 1946 





Governor Edward Martin 


dowed Pennsylvania with a great treasure 
house of resources out of which Pennsylvania 
initiative, energy and skill have created a 
vast industrial empire. With giant produc- 
tive power Pennsylvania serves the world 
in time of peace, and in time of war when 
American homes and the future of civili- 
zation were threatened by the mad fury of 
foreign foes, it furnished the critical items 
for defense. 

Those of us who know and love Penn- 
sylvania most, want to share its glories 
with the world and to sing the praises of 
our State in harmony with the greatness 
which has been handed down to us. 

It is appropriate on an occasion such as 
this that we give thought to the ele- 
ments which have contributed to Pennsyl- 
vania’s real greatness. 

First and foremost we must credit the 
qualities of the liberty-loving Colonial 
pioneers who found in Penn’s Woods free- 
dom to worship in the’ manner which brought 
them closer to God. Here they found free- 
dom of opportunity and freedom of indi- 
vidual action. These were men and women 
willing to toil and to brave the hardships 
of the savage wilderness. They built their 
own homes, their own schools, their own 
churches and they tilled the soil. They laid 
the foundation for the migration which 
followed into the New World, bringing the 
crafts and skills, the habits of industry, en- 
terprise, thrift, tolerance and love of God 
which have endured until this day and have 
grown stronger through the years 


It is, therefore, Pennsylvania’s proud 
boast, that within its citizenship, people 
of every national origin, every race, every 
faith and every creed live, work and wor- 
ship at peace with each other, in mutual 
respect and helpfulness. We may differ in 
our political opinions and affiliations but 
we are a united people in our loyalty and 
devotion to the ideals of American liberty. 


These, I am happy to proclaim, are the 
human resources valued above all else as a 
safeguard and guarantee for the future of 
Pennsylvania. We are a strong, vigorous and 
progressive people, we are firmly established 
in an empire of industry; a garden area of 
fertile and productive soil; and with great 
forests, rivers and mountains comprising na- 
tural scenery of surpassing grandeur. 


And here, in their fervent love of edu- 
cation, culture and belief of God, the people 
of Pennsylvania have created magnificent 
centers of learning, of science, music, art 
and imposing strongholds of religion. Penn- 
splvania has more accredited schools, col- 
leges and universities than any other State 
in the Union. These include 60 liberal arts 
colleges and 14 State-owned teachers col- 
leges located in every part of the Common- 
wealth. 

Out of the deep religious feeling of its 
people there have been erected within Penn- 
sylvania more places of worship than in any 
other Siate. We have 13,000 churches, tem- 
ples and synagogues, supported by the larg- 
est spiritual army of God-fearing men and 
women in the Nation. This great force for 
righteousness will join next Sunday in the 
observance of Church Recognition Day, em- 
phasizing the vital part of religion in the 
progress of Pennsylvania. 


Our mighty cities include Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, two of the ten largest in the 
United States. No other State has more than 
one. Yet more of our citizens live as neigh- 
bors in small cities and towns of which 
Pennsylvania has a greater number than any 
other State. Ten per cent of our citizens live 
on family size farms and we have the second 
largest rural population of all the States. 

One of the wonders of Pennsylvania is 
that 15,000,000 acres, or a little more than 
half its area is covered by forests. All of 
this is available for industry, health and 
recreation. 

Pennsylvania is famous as the greatest 
industrial center of the world. A hard work- 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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AN ACCOUNTING 
TO THE SPORTSMEN 


By NELSON E. SLAYBAUGH* 


Ep eanic this period of readjustment the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, like 
private industry, is doing everything possible 
to forge ahead with its many delayed and 
varied new projects to carry into effect its 
long-range postwar wildlife program, consis- 
tent with availability of labor, supplies and 
equipment. This program is designed not 
only to meet the present needs but to provide 
equally good shooting for more gunners in 
the years that lie ahead. It is believed that 
the accumulated funds, with additional antic- 
ipated revenue from regular sources and 
increased allocations from the Pittman- 
Robertson Fund (Federal) will pe adequate 
to finance the program. 

This being the first year’s accounting to the 
Sportsmen since the cessation of hostilities, it 
is most interesting to note the trend of ex- 
penditures in the classification of accounts 
and also the sources of revenue. Following is 
a complete accounting of the manner in 
which the Sportsmen’s dollar was invested 
for the year which ended May 31, 1946. 

Income 

During the year which ended May 31, 1946, 
the income from All Sources amounted to 
$1,735,677.48 (See Table No. 4 for details). 
This is an increase of $176,669.54 over the 
year which ended May 31, 1945. This is an 
all-time record, which pushes the heretofore 
high record of $1,658.738.77 established in 
1940-41 into second place. 

The bulk of the revenue amounting to 
$1,512,791.36 was derived from the sale of 


*Chief, Div. Accounting and Budget. 
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hunting licenses. During 1945, on the basis of 
incomplete reports (subject to slight final 
settlement changes), there were 693,104 Resi- 
dent and 17,226 Non-Resident Licenses issued, 
a total of 710,330. 

Expenditures 

The expenditures for the year which ended 
May 31, 1946, totaled $1,623,289.39 (See Table 
No. 4 for details), or $375,208.72 in excess of 
the previous year. As will be noted, the ex- 
penditures came within $112,388.09 of the 
total income. When the postwar program 
reaches its peak, it is obvious that the ex- 
penditures for a number of years will exceed 
the annual income. With the foregoing ex- 
ception, in line with a long established policy, 
wise planning by the Commission and the 
judicious expenditure of monies entrusted to 
it, will preclude the possibility of annual 
expenditures exceeding current income. 

A total of $469,763.64 was expended for the 
purchase and maintenance of State Game 
Lands and Refuges, which operations are paid 
out of an earmarked fund within the Game 
Fund. From each $2.00 fee paid for a Resi- 
dent Hunter’s License seventy-five cents is 
set aside for the acquisition, maintenance and 
development of State Game Lands and 
Refuges. This fund is also credited with the 
sale of wood products from lands, etc. Under 
the Commission’s exnanded timber cutting op- 
erations, a total of $71,244.01 from this source 
was credited to this fund during the year 
which ended May 31, 1946. At the end of the 
period under review, the Commission owned 
or had under its control 1.102.535 acres of 
game lands. The Cammission does not pay 








taxes, but in lieu thereof it pays fixed charges 
on State Game Lands. This item of expense 
amounted to $39,141.50 for the year which 
ended May 31, 1946. 
Composite Statement 

Table No. 1, which accompanies this article, 
has been brought up-to-date to include the 
year which ended May 31, 1946. The per- 
centage of the total expended for each of the 
major functions changes slowly, in relation to 
the total, as is to be expected. During the 
2612-year period the Commission expended a 
total of $28,741,843.59 of which $16,547,365.68, 
or 57.4%, of its total outlay went into the 
production and stocking of game, public 
hunting grounds and refuges, and bounties; 
$8,720,903.66, or approximately 30.4% for the 
protection of game, mostly general field ad- 
ministrative work; and $3,473,574.25, or 12.2% 
for all other purposes, including Executive 
Office Administration, Accounting, Public 
Education, Research, Hunters’ Licenses and 
Tags, Printing, Legal Advertising, Game- 
Kill Tabulation for a period of eight years, 
etc. 

Breakdown of Field Expenditures 

In the interest of operating efficiency, 
thereby eliminating overlapping of authority, 
effective June 1, 1945, the Commission estab- 
lished 150 districts for field administrative 
purposes, making the officer in charge of each 
district responsible for all the field work 
within the district. For the first time in the 
Commission’s history an opportunity was 
afforded for securing a more accurate sub- 
division of all field expenses. 

During the year which ended May 31, 1946, 






































































there was a total of $381,835.52 expended for 
“Field Administration,” now as in the past 
many times referred to as “Game Law En- 
forcement” expenses. A sub-division of this 
amount discloses some interesting facts, as 
follows: Game Law Enforcement only, $243,- 
704.12; Predator Control Work, $28,348.62; 
other necessary expenses incurred by the 
field officers, but not directly chargeable to 
any of the functional accounts herein in- 
dicated, $26,481.35; Artificial Game Feeding, 
$16,150.45; Cooperative Activities (State and 
Federal), $11,989.86; Game Damage Com- 
plaints, $11,701.22; Training of Officers, $7,- 
875.59; Department of State (Administering 
State Employes’ Retirement System for bene- 
fit of field officers), $6,139.74; Maintenance of 
Field Division Offices, $3,343.89; Issuance of 
Special Game Permits, $2,951.20; Payment of 
Bear Damage Claims, $2,276.85 and Insurance, 
$2,027.65. The above breakdown totals $362,- 
990.54, leaving a balance of $18,844.98, which 
covers salaries and expenses of office em- 
ployes who direct the work of the Division 
of Law Enforcement, printing and stationery, 
other maintenance and services, ammunition 
for predator control, etc. 

Table No. 4 also discloses a total expendi- 
ture of $330,014.64 for “Land Management” 
expenses, sub-divided as follows: Main- 
tenance and Development of State Game 
Lands and Primary Refuges, $185,213.01; Food 
and Cover Projects—State-owned lands, $46,- 
327.61; other necessary expenses incurred by 
field officers, but not directly chargeable to 
any of the functional accounts, $29,853.80; 
Developing and Maintenance of Farm-Game 
Projects, $15,886.48; Protecting Farm-Game 
Projects, $7,454.90; State Game Propagation 
Areas, $4,880.85; Training of Officers, $3,375.25; 
Maintenance of Field Division Offices, $3,- 
343.89: Department of State (Administering 
State Employes’ Retirement System for bene- 
fit of field officers), $2,821.62; Pro-rata share 
of rental charge for leased office space, $2,- 
814.96; Maintenance and Development of Aux- 
iliary Game Refuges, General Classification, 
$2,541.59: Insurance, $1,883.96; Dog Training 
Areas, $1,539.61; Browse Cutiting—State Game 
Lands, $1,404.58; Advertising, $1,343.79; Es- 
tablishing Farm-Game Projects, $1,291.32 
and Food and Cover Projects—Auxiliaries, 
$546.54. The above items total $312,523.76, 
leaving a balance of $17,490.88, which covers 
salaries and expenses of office employes 
who direct the work of the Division of 
Land Management, printiag and stationery, 
supplies, etc. 

A total of $106,542.41 was expended for 
“Public Education.” This includes the portion 
of salaries and traveling expenses of the 
Commission’s entire field force incurred in 
connection with public relations work in the 
amount of $27,418.64, heretofore charged to 
“Law Enforcement” and “Land Management” 
operations, 

Status ef Game Fund 

The condition of the “Game Fund” as of 
May 31, 1946, was most gratifying. After 
providing for commitments and the “Regular 
Operating Reserve,” it reflected a substantial 
“Reserve.” The May 31, 1946 balance is sub- 
divided as follows: 

1. Balance as of May 31, 1946, $2,318,867.23 
(exclusive of War Bond Investment of $200,- 
000). The balance available, per statement 
which accompanies this article, was the larg- 
est amount in the Game Fund at the end of 
any fiscal year in the Commission’s history. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


(26% Years) 
EES OO OR MN en, SPECT TTPO PETC TT TTT LETT LEE ET EE TL Et eee $31,260.710.82 
Total - Expenditures .....cccccscccccccccvccscovcsscccvsesssetsesesscsecees 
MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 
General Field Administration Expenditures ....-+..++.ceeseseeereeees 


Land Management Expenditures .....-.-.esseeeeeesee cet ee et tenteeeeees 


Land Purchase Expenditures .....-...cccccsccseccsecccessseseeeseeres 
Predator Control Expenditures .....-..sceesceeesecsseeeteeeeeteececes 


Game Purchase and Wild Game Transfer Expenditures ........---+-. 2,427,150.24 ( 8.4%) 

Game Farm Expenditures ........0sccccsccccccevccccssssscecssesseees: 2,368,162.33 ( 8.3%) 
68,571.62* 

Total for Six Major Functions ....-:..csccecsscceettecesecerecrseees $25,199,697.72 ( 87.8%) 


All Other Expenditures 


Grand Total for all Purposes .......-ccecsceeeeecccreeceeerreceeee 


December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1946 
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* Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and Waters. 
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8,720,903.66 ( 30.4%) 
4,933.803.79 ( 17.2%) 
68,.571.62* 
3,853.647.33 ( 13.4%) 
2,896,030.37 ( 10.1%) 


3,473,574.25 ( 12.2%) 
$28,741,843.59 (100 %) 
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sides, 
This is in keeping with Commission plans 
TABLE NO. 2 a in June 1941, ns 
- . Commitments as of May 31, 1946, 1,- 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 668.36. This amount is much larger than 
The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1946 have usual because it was advantageous to place 
been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: orders near the end of the year for consid- 
Part of erable heavy equipment needed to manage 
Dollar the extensive postwar land management pro- 
General Field Administration (Salaries and Expenses incident to gram. Therefore, it is in order to deduct this 
Law Enforcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, Assisting amount from the balance at the end of the 
in enforcement of Fish and Forest Laws, and other field activi- fiscal year. 
ties, but excluding cost for Training School, Bear Damage and 3. Unallocated and unexpended balances, 
i ED i getinics deus sok cigamienvan wie bemenaiekauas: * $365,486.04 22.51¢ pence marine Commission’s financial pro- 
Game Purchases and Propagation (Including expenditures for gram is such that a sizable surplus in the 
land for new Game Farm, for equipment and operating four nature of unallocated and unexpended bal- 
State Game Farms, stocking expenses and wild game transfer) 343,606.01 21.17¢ peo bs —. expected at aie of 
Management of Game Lands (Salaries and Expenses of Game sta for Biro won oe oe aia 
Protectors and other employes incident to maintenance and money refers to the A we pr Scinal suveuns 
development work on 1,102,535 acres of purchased and leased in excess of the budget estimate. By un- 
Game Lands and fixed charges in lieu of taxes, but excluding mugen 
cost for Tecining Gcesel aneenen anaes expended balances, we have in mind the 
Ce ee err ererereeseceseeeeerseseeereecs ) ° . credit balances in the budget after all ex- 
Predator Control (Payment of bounties, predator control work in penses have been paid and the necessary 
BE NE ack R eid caida reins cceakadeedennensuesNees 188,712.78 11.62¢ amount has been set aside to cover commit- 
Acquisition of Game Lands (Including title and survey work, ments. Incidentally, this amount includes 
GE SI hiv. 0 cies cs sncasennstansciicsiteions 139,749.00 8.61¢ $352,500 from the Wartime Reserve, as ex- 
; . plained under Item 4 below. By following 
Public Education (Including Game News, Motion Pictures, Ex- this practice a large part of next year’s bud- 
hibits, General Bullotine, et6.) ......ccccccccsscccccccscveseses 106,542.41 6.56¢ i i a 
, get is covered by cash in the bank, depend- 
Accounting and Budget (Including Legal Advertising, Mailing and ing upon the balance from a conservative 
Storeroom, General Printing, etc.) ......ssceeecseceececeeeees 53,997.10  3.32¢ revenue budget estimate. It is the Commis- 
‘ ae ; : a, sion’s opinion that this procedure is prefer- 
peer npn cera thir te vencsette, tia mag: | Ses bile maak eat ens Niven 
a ia ii a a a ia ia es prospective revenue estimate without any 
OT ny ae 22,993.29 1.42¢ cash balance from the previous year, and 
Game-Kill Tabulation (Including expenses incident thereto) .. 13,736.93%  .85¢ a ee of overspending 
Research (Salaries and Expenses incident to various Projects 4. Wartime Reserve, $1,015,100—This fund, 
dealing with studies of game birds, game animals, fur-bearers started in June 1941, when $107,200 was set 
and predators for the Commission’s guidance in developing aside, was increased annually until it reached 
IRANI SEEN 515 6-510 3 c's ain cue: slarsinie aiaid'blwiaraieie ewe bes 4a en's 12,782.11 .79¢ $1,367,600 as of May 31, 1945. Fortunately, it 
Training School (Training of Officers) ...........cccccceceeeeees 11,250.84 .70¢ was not necessary to use any of this money 
eg cil ce ti COE EEL CeO EEOC RTT CCT TROT EETT TOT 6,196.94 38¢ during mee war pt sears a for pee 
revenue, due to decre cense sales, as 
SE Oe Oe ee a ee ee ee Le TA, Tone 2,276.85 14¢ was-empested: This together with the fect 
EN A SR eS qrezaanese $1so | at normal expenditures dropped during Ge 
- oe war made it possible to increase the “Re- 
: _. Expenses incurred after June 1, 1945 in completing tabulation of the 1944 Game-Kil te ee eee 
+ eports, xpen sa 
ane eagnNee Shag ditures for this purpose. it was decided to use $352,500 of the “War- 
time Reserve” to supplement the unexpended 
— balances from the previous year and the 
1946-47 revenue to balance the budget. As 
TABLE NO. 3 was originally planned, the “Reserve” was 
tapped for money to cover the projects for 
ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCES AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW: which the fund was created, namely, those 
Siheiee May 31, 1945 May 31, 1946 which necessarily had to be delayed due to 
State Treasury to Credit of Game priorities. shortage of labor, etc., and to 
ake J pecs? as psa esa a $2,233,036.93 $2,355,352.20 se teri pyres 0 —. 
e Commission will rigidly adhere s 
Oe TN da nicvaccavcsesecessaces _ 2,206.50 _ ae policy, in the expenditure of the entire 
$2,235,243.43 $2,395,352.20 “Reserve.” 
period but paid Se 5. Reoular Operating Reserve, $344,143.89. 
ROUT DERG GE ci cccssaccadeccvctwstss 28,764.29 76,484.97 After deducting the amounts referred to 
under items 2, 3 and 4 from the May 31, 
22%) Ads Wer Bond Yavetinat ..,....... *?* 200,000.00 300,000.00 1946 balance of $2.318,867.23, the amount has 
Total Amount Available .......... $2,406.479.14 $2,518,867.23 been reduced to $344,143.89, the “Regular Op- 
13.4%) ne Sean is Subdivided as erating mcg — has cannon 
10.1%) P ; many years. It provides a perpetual fund to 
8.4%) “Budock pe cag yang =. pay normal operating expenses each year 
8.3%) renga for Land Purchases and from June 1 to September 30, during which 
Fiscal wan ee : beveenand $179,228.75 $391,668.36 time the current revenue drops much below 
Allocated and Committed for Budget- the expenditures. 
87.8%) ary Purposes for Period Beginning 
12.2%) enn a esecee seeeeeceeeccsseseceees 514,675.00 767,954.98 Value of Game Taken 
00 %) General Operating WRN a iscsstsics 809,600.00 550,700.00 While the efficiency of conservation pro- 
Teceess GUE Teeeetnes of Gene 558,000.00 2.061,503.75 464,400.00 —-2,174,723.34 gram is no longer measured entirely by the 
erg ee omen ne pounds of game in the bag at the end of the 
Net Operating Balance Available ...... $ 344,975.39 + day’s hunt. the table below showing the es- 
— timated value of game taken compared with 
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By W. L. R. Drake 


An average over 39,000 deer have been killed annually during the past 25 years up to and 


including the season of 1945 


funds expended, reveals some _ interesting 
figures: 

1944-45 1945-46 
Estimated Value of 
| RE ee ae $4,765,184.40 $3,562,658.00 
Estimated Value of 
a. ae 959,524.84  2,000,000.00" 





Total Value of Game 
and Raw Furs 
Expenditures ........ 


*Incompiete report, 


$5,724,709.24 $5,562,658.00 
$1,248,080.67 $1,623,289.39 


subject to slight change. 


In arriving at the above figures we esti- 
mated the value of game at forty cents (40¢) 
per pound. During 1944 the hunters bagged 
11,912,961 pounds and 1945, 8,906,645 pounds. 


Capital Investments 
The annual published expenditures from 
time to time include capital investments, such 
as lands, buildings, equipment, etc. The ac- 
tual consideration paid for land together with 
the estimated value of the other items as of 
May 31, 1946 aggregate $4,373,539.04, the 
details of which, excluding obsolete equip- 

ment disposed of, appear below: 
State 


Game Lands .......... $3,853,798.30 (a) 
Buildings on Game Lands 134,175.00 (b) 
State Game Farms (including 

land, buildings and equip- 

Ee  cstcbaweneeeeene50> so 279.109.16 (b) 
Training School (including 

buildings and equipment) .... 30,164.26 (b) 
Current Equipment (including 

automobiles. trucks, tractors, 

eS eer 76,292.32 (b) 

BE” ca lcueshcussssacabest $4.373,539.04 
(a) Consideration paid for lands (including 


title and survey costs). 

(b) Estimated value as of May 31, 1946. 

In addition to the regular operating ex- 
penses of the Commission, money must be 
allocated from current revenue for main- 
tenance, development and replacement of 
certain capital items in order to secure the 
maximum benefits. For details covering these 
expenditures, please refer to the Tables 
which accompany this article. 


Use of Tables 


We have made the information available in 
several varying forms. This should meet 


the needs of the sportsmen desiring only 
ecndensed information and by the same 
token satisfy those who desire more de- 
tailed information. 


Audit of Financial Affairs 


Under the provisions of the State Adminis- 
trative Code the Department of Auditor Gen- 
eral is charged with the responsibility of 
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Auditing State Departments, Boards and 
Commissions. Thc Commission’s accounts 
have been audited to May 31, 1945 and appro- 
priate reports filed. 


Hunters’ Licenses Issued 


Continuixg our customary practice, thereby 
making reference to previously published re- 
ports unnecessary, we are giving below the 
licenses issued (by years), from the enact- 
ment of the Resident Hunters’ License Law 
in 1913: 











Total 

Non- Licenses 
Year Resident Resident Issued 
1913 305.028 No Record 305,028 
ae 298,972 462 299,434 
| ae 262,355 532 262,887 
aa 290,422 662 291,084 
 , Ce 315,474 588 316,062 
.. Sah 311,290 478 311,768 
re 401,130 1,128 402,258 
Co rr 432,240 1,725 433,965 
_ SP ee 462,371 1,761 464,132 
[ae 473.735 2,126 475,861 
re 497 216 2,328 499 544 
| are 501.572 2.558 504,130 
ree 521.855 3,190 525,045 
eae 520.574 3,468 524,042 
(> 501,622 4,879 506,501 
eats 537.727 1,190 438.917 
ee, Gaasas 505,103 4,823 509,926 
1930 530.392 6,009 536.401 
| ee 572,779 8,964 581,743 
. 537,451 5.251 542,702 
er 524.337 4,966 529,303 
ae 568.666 6,024 574.690 
| ere 606.469 8,460 614,929 
1936 534.573 7,124 541.697 
SR 598.261 8,357 606.618 
| Sey 654.146 7,584 661,730 
ee 653.852 9,047 662,899 
oO rere 666.420 12.748 679.168 
BRET Us eisiatk 675,434 10,922 686,356 
eee 640 821 8.394 619.215 
Se 570.901 11,833 582,734 
SE esas C 593.917t 13,983 607.900 
| es 693.104t 17,226 710,330 





tIncludes free licenses issued to members of 
the armed forces: 1944, 264: 1915, 32,102. 
*Incomplete report, subject to slight change 
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ls and TARLE NO. @ 
ccounts STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES—PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
appro- FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1945 TO MAY 31, 1946 
REVENUE 
Balance in State Treasury to credit of “Game Fund” June 1, 1945 .......... SME HUET Oink OC cade alsa bE eRe EOE ae Re ene eas ee ee ee $2,233,036.93 
Add: Advancement for the payment of bounties ............ceccesccccees WORD Gredain vod calwd Socitcneadeadle SCA a emere chew emeueas 4 
hereby oxstrensatecmniiigaia 
1ed r oo $2,235.243.43 
the Less: Unwarranted requisiions chargeable to year ended Miny SE, TOG 66k ic csiccsvewccceccacccestcdacce cess ceeases 28,764.29 
OW e ee ew 
enact- Pa I: Sette: Bi TOI oo vs 05 ones ic since y ieee a SNNe Riess xp gnpite une sadkeweuhtannes suceddness? aes % $2,206,479.14 
La Receipts during period: 
se Law Net Revenue from Hunters’ Licenses OR AEN te ee st Se Lee PNY Tt LPN oe a. $1,512,791.36 
CO eS rer ee able ieee caneids deen eek tease anee kgs hokey ec cone aE A SA 63.188.00 
ogo a 6 etalicsa, Swine 4 29 Wino 81k <“oum ew hed Oe Ree raw aor ATRIA ale ra atta en Gime ie Gre a ee wes Set eee 13.726.27 
Total pO Rae co: vis: Pts Ubi lilo Saeta Otek Ewha te IN Ate Tia Ok UE etre ae 7 x ok eee Ratan mee ie ee ‘ ‘ 24.432.75 
ote Forest Products from Game Lands . ig ahr cece ce Gaara, eae eT ee iP er art Rope ae ee eae ae 71.244.01 
oma Skins Sold ......-....... ve seeees ka-cindine corset 5 eigen tn Occ tie Pe ee ee nL oe 5,457.68 
ssu Unserviceable Property Pees Saat = ee Nr Or SE Sra et NNT es, 3, ah Ne Ae ED 3.147.75 
kaart SON irra wb SACK GAR sie S'S ai aia RON vim 4 valle orn Ohi: Sic Re ae Or othe tO Ro ino ee eed can Bee f ; 2.606.50 
305,028 PURMONUONE os cccsessc: sie dyaalahd Voli Bee vashn/ Gui ie ese w\carw-9' Ws ala ais rare Aad oak RTC ONTO anaie We mere aia ae, eta en le CE ein 20.516.97 
99.434 Contributions from Federal Government .................:cceceeees A liahdce Warehc ature ela a clElrae Uiooera ig aaa hee renee Fe 13,297.62 
162,887 IRE > EIN III r wixiaass Gre cievaps Reeaee cose c00's.ao'040s Sace see ee emenewens Se Ge ee eee i? ; 5,268.57 
191,084 Paneer s eae 
316,062 Receipts credited to Game Fund during year ........... Potietie eset ee ae aa ae ; $1.735,677.48 
311,768 RP RPGS EE 
102,258 Total credits during year, plus balance at June 1, 1945 ........ Eee on ee eee ae ey $3,942,156.62 
133,965 eee ae 5 a ee 
164,132 
175,861 EXPENDITURES 
199.544 ———— = a TEN ———— SE RN ST ae 
104.130 Executive 
25,045 Office & Propagation, 
124,042 Division of Purchase & 
yet Accounting Distribution Game Field Predator Lands Lands Public 
repels and Budget of Game Research Administration Control Acquisition Management Education Total 
536.401 
181,743 BRINENO® > ccarcecs ce aeks caencweden causa $ 51,538.35 $ 30.731.54 $ 2,517.35 $198,589.99 $ 8,064.11 $ 15,408.92 $ 89,106.10 $ 30,998.35 $ 426,954.71 
142.702 Traveling Expenses ef Salaried Em- 
29 303 DED. Nace asec cairancchecgewesnas deren 1,961.96 9,005.18 2,053.17 82,472.12 82.45 1,612.94 28,907.34 8,757.83 134,852.99 
74.690 Deputy Game Protectors: 
314,929 ER ee Se $22 617.00 
541.697 rer eer DE Sicwoectien WRRGNNKee semweaes OR  lnkkkcwscs sedated’ Naceewee  ‘ecaddans 35.885.26 
306.618 Labor Cutting Fire. Refuge & Bound- 
361,730 i nl CM fo. |) tin liedeee “ShaseiSae “GNA satdadin- <dadeke.  ~sseameds SGAGETE  cwdivawes 88.441.14 
362 899 Labor at Game Farms, etc ........... 2,841.40 57.532.87 3,388.72 20,252.84 1,395.94 SO re 3,728.03 93.348.07 
379,168 Cooperative Farm-Game Program .._......++++ DE” ciadgesawe . “eduecaew™ svantaagte 2,347.63 Vy ee 30.680.25 
386,356 PD GP CORED occ cksdencsacecsen  . casedecers ee a eee > mtacesmes  “geeapaeiden Dewenateeer  s'extaslees 60.361.95 
519.215 Rabbit Trapping & Wild Game Transfer............ ME Siveeesy. | ahaaans eA < DEENEe *udisaceae Jareeega,  -«axgaaen 40.529.56 
182,734 i OO MEN Co cee chek eben cesaee Seen smages ee. | rer eee” ices.’  dadacsde I / dabasecs  <tedader 28.774.18 
307.900 mEOPOOS GMO COTtMRO. oo ccc ccccccceeses 2.76 2,928.76 42.48 350.17 92.36 5.08 529.31 116.24 4,067.16 
110,330 Purchase of State Game Lands (title 
eB ee ee ere RCC ee ee ae So ere 147 635.28 
a of Paxeg Charges th Dieu Of Taxes 2.2... 0 ccceceoess DEEY <inetnuae!. ‘aaetaves i Saleadniane ~ wanmmmed Tk. ere 39,141.50 
bers — — ae reais I tia Teac eaes 29.800.01 P| oe ee 4) 3 ee 30.176.42 
epairs to Buildings, Grounds & Equip- 
change ae a rr ane 64.05 ok ne ‘“ 56 73 190.78 3.60 544.41 154.84 1.368.32 
OE So wcecsanessaeccs: + :aeninenee eats “ae Co Sn errr ee Sateee- “wsancons 11.250.84 
“7 ee EEE ee ere ee 57.86 14.772.91 213.50 eer 889.88 630.98 953.33 18.627.89 
Miscellaneous Supplies) .............. 1,576.02 17 499 86 115.15 3.357 £1 135.46 65.55 19.938.48 1.858.88 44.549.91 
MOET: AMIS 2 awiownc cb este cases 728.35 3 764 63 116.73 4.162.67 44.57 521.03 5,312.55 1,005.02 15.655.55 
Sagnt, POWEr On Fuel wc.ccccccccces — coveveenes 4.068 02 < aucatocdats 246.99 eudcaear, ~~ Jeeecioons ee” * cutvegae 4.557 69 
ee EEE RRR are 711.18 680.85 30.44 2.027 65 68.86 185.43 1,883.96 186.11 5.774.43 
Postage. Telephone & Telegraph ..... 10,401.06 2.0°6.35 61.32 6.633.45 1,537.65 665.28 5,247.26 2.685.18 29.257.55 
Rentals—Offices, Auto Storage, etc. .. 275.75 pb eer (eo error re 3,025.11 16,249.28 1,095.97 26 817.97 
Bounty Payments and Grants ........  scecccseers evcccvcces 4.000.00 Leese 176.698.00 RL Csgadets  -“agabeena.. ° aaamowed 180.698 00 
OTUS. OF BSCCIBIE  .ncceccccceyecs NE Sebeucecua. -sewabeas Se  azetacasdl. . A asacacaa, “aeuedees ©. Susnueed 605.25 
Game-Kill Tabulation & Expenses in- 
— to checking Lists ...... ewes SE og Conde vas eceeeeee - “Wagadcwee”’  «teeilees’  “riheteatihe- | xieecas. - -mekdewen 13,736.93 
ees: 
Attorneys. Medical, Taxidermy, etc. 30.00 30.30 10.00 ME \.aSeceees | = Seen eons 917.40 9,815.30 10.991.69 
) oaeaae Sori ccucecedeee: <UNGRSGGR®. G65 Sunsaee <seetenes 8 ee a ir Sa Oe a es 2.276.85 
er Maintenance Services and Ex- 
ato, EO OTT CCL EEL RETO 671.39 _ -. errr 517.39 92.06 29.66 183.84 334.52 1,879.55 
Newspaper Advertising ............. 7.381.99 ree Cee? ncccceeas: 8 ““senswean 1,343.79 eee — 
Printing. Binding and Paper ........ 2,928.81 Se rr cr 739.55 66.68 364.74 463.72 43,914.86 48,606. 
—s — nee Tags and 
sec. Forms (through Dept. of a 
RE er ree ee oe mle Cee 9 serene » aadeueee Gonmadians .. ¢ wiidewsds ere 22,993.29 
—— tag me ~ oe 
ment stem rou ept. o " me Ph 
State) . ‘awa peace — ere . sige dies 1,559.09 1,233.89 76.22 6,139.74 243.86 837.63 2,821.62 937.95 13,850.00 
Replacement Checks (Through Dept. of ‘ 
BEPNUUESO! | Coon we keccaun dc etivenc MED WV ccaewces, Miacautae) © <aacncer. ~cheseaam® “Giendee ee AD a lathcs 83.80 
MOU AEE Avseewsas sate seks ceoes $120,047.02 $343.606.01 $12.782.11* $381,835.42 $188,712.78 $139,749.00 $330,014.64 $106,542.41 $1.623.289.39 
Funds Available May 31, 1946 ......cccccccccccccccccccccccessccsceeeeseseeessentteesseeeesastensecesssessessseesssessaesseeeneee® ..  $2,318,867.23*° 
*This includes $4.000 for Cooperative Research at Pennsylvania State College. 
** FROM THIS AMOUNT MUST BE DEDUCTED $1.974.723.34 FOR THE PURPOSES INDICATED BELOW: 
Amount reserved from previous and current budget allocation to cover comm‘tments mostly for land purchases ...... = $391 .668.36 
Amount allocated for budeetary purposes for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1946 ....... cece eee e cece eee eee eee be 767,954.98 
Wartime Reserve (Refer to Page 7 this Article for Details) 
General Operating Fund ..... ... cece cccccccccc sss ccc cect nerseeceetccccccccreceseeseccece $550.700.00 , 
Purchases and Maintenance of Game Lands ......cecsercceteeereettcce eset tees eeetteetins 464 400.60 $1.015.100.00 
Less: War Bond Investment (from Wartime Reserve) ....cceceseceessectccer sree eneeeatettaetteetteaee 200.000.00 815,100.00 ; al 
ye ee rs a en ee A er Er er rer eT eT ee TER En ei te tite tenses teat tena ees $1,974,723.34 
This leaves a net operating balance (which amount is required for operating expenses each year after May 31, until revenue from sale of oa 
/ licenses becomes available in the Fall) amounting to .......ccceeeceeeee ccc r eee eet tenner ett eee teeter en test eeeeeeeerresees i edW a dawadd $ 344,143.89 
. * + a 
Explanation of Miscellaneous Supplies ......++.es+eeeeeeeeeeteeere gui n'edanves ia sseas winites > dereaceeess Jeseee eeneeeeeees ste eeeeers Nee ae $ 44,549.91 
2 $19.928.48 Division of Lands Management—for seed, lime and fertilizer; Game Land and Refuge Signs; and materials and tools for maintenance of 
Game Lands and Game Land Headquarters. ; j Per: ; 
$17.499.86 Division of Propagation—for equipment and supplies used in connection with the propagation and distribution of game and maintenance 
and repairs to buildings on the State Game Farms. o ; 
492.97 Division of Genera! Field Administration—for ammunition and traps for controlling predators. ; 
$3.618.60 for Miscellaneous office supplies, films for educationa] purposes, and maintenance and repairs to Research Station at the Loyalsock ‘State 
—4 Game Farm. 
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English Setter 
With Ringneck 





fun because the companionship of a dog 
and the way they perform in the field keep 
you amused all the time. 


Last fall we checked one party of novice 
pheasant hunters to see what luck they 
were having. One fellow in this dogless 
party admitted that of 3 pheasants he had 
downed during the first hour, he had re- 
covered just one. Then he shot at another 
and missed it. Came another chance and 
this one he killed stone dead in a heavy 
slough, he said. Couldn’t find it. So he 
finally shot another bird and recovered it. 

This hunter had taken 5 birds from the 
state’s stock of wild game. Of this number 
he got his limit of 2. That makes 3 wasted 
which adds up to about $9 worth of pheas- 
ants left in the field to get a limit of 2 


“USE A DOG; GET THAT CRIPPLE” 


HOUSANDS of sportsmen not only like 

good field dogs, but know sparkling dog 
work on many kinds of game birds. This 
is true down south where the quail is the 
popular and sporty game bird. It’s also true 
in the weed thickets of the Dakotas, Illinois, 
Minnesota and other midwestern states 
where the ringneck pheasant has taken 
over the coverts and became the popular 
game bird. In the East and Far West you 
find many breeds helping the hunter in 
field and marsh. A merry beagle romping 
across the field in pursuit of a rabbit; a 
rugged retriever smashing into a slough to 
recover a duck; a spanie] hustling through 
the brush to pick up a ringneck or a rabbit; 
a stylish pointer or setter working on quail; 
a short haired pointer or Brittany spaniel 
finding and recovering game; all of these 
breeds play a leading role in the lives of 
many sportsmen, 

This is an encouraging fact, both from the 
standpoint of the sport itself and the view- 
point of conservationists. Unfortunately, 
however, as Outdoorsman Magazine has 
proved, not enough dogs are put to work 
each hunting season to help hunters get 
more fun out of their sport and to reduce 
the tremendous losses of crippled birds. 


These losses run into millions each season. 
Our losses of crippled ducks alone exceed 


* Editor, Outdoorsman Magazine. 


By BOB BECKER* 


6,000,000 in a normal year. In fact, 8,000,000 
would be a closer figure, according to the 
men who study the migrations, waterfowl 
hatches and the take during the hunting 
season. These birds not only are lost to the 
dinner table but they often die a lingering 
death in the marshes. 

The loss of pheasants, due to long range 
shooting and no retrivers to get the cripples, 
is another great concern to certain conser- 
vation departments and the hunter who takes 
time to think about the problem. In fact, 
even if most of us actually disliked dogs 
we should be inclined to use one in the 
field if for no other reason than the humane 
angle of recovering game birds that are 
fatally nicked with shot. 

We have been hunting over various breeds 
for many years. And, down through the 
years, we have been carrying the torch for 
any dog that will go out and search for 
a wing-tipped bird and thus reduce losses 
due to crippling. But, in our estimation, the 
most potent reason for using a hunting dog, 
aside from the humane angle of finding 
wounded birds, is the FUN of getting your 
game with the aid of a devoted canine part- 
ner. And, he doesn’t have to be a purebred 
with a pedigree a mile long to give the 
owner a lot of fun in the hunting field. If 
the pooch has a nose and will get the 
cripples he can’t help but add a lot of fun 
to any hunt. In fact, a hunter who doesn’t 
use a dog misses about 80 per cent of the 


The above case may represent the extreme 
of bird losses. However, we do not have 
to guess at the average game bird losses 
to hunters. Actual studies of pheasant hunt- 
ing and hunters made in several states tell 
us exactly the number of birds a dogless 
hunter manages to find and the number they 
do not recover. 

For example, a study of hunting in Iowa 
shows that in quail shooting hunters using 
good dogs showed a loss of only 43 per 
cent of the birds shot, whereas hunters who 
shot quail without a good retrieving dog, 
or those who shot quail as incidental to 
rabbit hunting (without any dogs) lost 30 
per cent of their birds. 

The scientists who checked game bird 
losses probed the experience of hundreds 
of pheasant hunters, too. Here are some 
facts they uncovered which none of us can 
laugh off: experienced pheasant hunters 
with good setters, pointers, spaniels, re- 
trievers or other breeds lost zero number 
of birds up to 19 per cent of those shot. 
Hunters without dogs lost from 33 per cent 
up to better than 50 per cent of the ring- 
necks they dropped. 

One paragraph of the report is of es- 
pecial interest to all of us who like to 
hunt: 

“It is plain that a good dog is of inesti- 
mable value in holding down the percent- 
age of cripples escaping. In duck hunting 
the utility of special breeds of dogs that 
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Labrador Retriever 
With Mallard 





are able to navigate soupy mud or cold 
water scarcely needs to be mentioned.” 

The sportsmen’s code requires him to 
search diligently for an injured bird. It’s 
a known fact that a good retrieving dog 
greatly increases the chance of finding a 
cripple. Thus a good dog will bring the 
hunter increased satisfaction in hunting. The 
big point is this: any kind of a retrieving 
dog will bring in more cripples than a 
hunter can find, and the sportsman need not 
take shots at as many birds to reach a 
bag limit. In other words, a hunting dog is 
not only a game saver, but also helps a 
hunter conserve ammunition. 


Of course, not every hunter can afford 
a highly trained, expensive setter, pointer, 
spaniel, retriever or other dog trained to 
find game and retrieve cripples. We are well 
aware of this fact because we've always 
wanted to own one of those $1000 super- 
doopers. But, we can’t afford one like that. 
However, many a hunter who feels he can’t 
invest in some kind of a hunting dog will 
be surprised how much he can buy with 
some of his luxury or “good time” money. 
And thousands of sportsmen who can’t af- 
ford to buy a dog trained for months by a 
professional can get a young dog and put 
enough time on it to make it at least a 
fair bird finder. 


Fortunately there is a wide choice of 
hunting breeds which will not only find 
game for us on a hunting trip, but also 
pick up the crippled and wounded birds. For 
the man who wants a dog to stop and 
point when he locates a covey of quail or 
pheasant, the ever-popular pointer and the 
setters head the list with the German short 
haired pointer and the Brittany spaniel 
(the only pointing spaniel) also doing a 
good job of pointing their birds and re- 
trieving. 

The next classification of gun dogs that 
seek game and retrieve it is the spaniel 
group. These dogs spring or flush game. 
There are many kinds of spaniels with the 
springer the best known in the hunting 
fields|§ We used a springer for years to 
“spring” pheasants for the gun and to re- 
trieve birds shot. They also worked on fur 
(rabbits), retrieved jacksnipe, and did some 
duck retrieving for us. 


Spaniels do not point their game so they 
are not adapted for quail, but they are 
wonderful “rough shooting” dogs for ring- 
necks and furred game. If a hunter has no 
use for a pointing breed, does little upland 
game shooting, but expects to spend most 
of his time duck hunting, he can use one 
of those big, rugged retrievers like the 
Chesapeake, Labrador, or golden. Smaller 
retriever breeds are the Irish water spaniel 
and American water spaniel. The Chesa- 
peake, Labrador and golden are the “canine 
tanks” of the marshes, They have the power 
and weight to get through the worst cover 
and how they can take it! 

The American water spaniel may not be 
hefty but he’s a dandy. He loves to hunt 
and will handle anything from ducks to 
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pheasants. We’ve had some great shooting 
over this breed which will retrieve any- 
thing. 

We have used Labradors for years. The 
one we have now was trained primarily as 
a pick-up dog. That is, to walk at heel and 
retrieve on command. But we decided she 
could be taught to quarter the ground 
near us like a spaniel and flush pheasants 
so we had her trained to do that. If we 
are hunting thick pheasant cover without 
our setter, we can send this Labrador into 
it and keep her moving in any direction with 
a hand signal. She “beats” the cover to flush 
the birds. We know a springer spaniel does 
this work faster and better. But, there have 
been hunts when having neither setter nor 
spaniel with us this Labrador did the whole 
job of crashing heavy weed thickets and 
brush to rout pheasants and also retrieve 
for us. 


It’s amazing what certain dogs like to do 
in their work of finding cripples and saving 
game. Some of them go beyond their regular 
routine to help us. For example, one of the 
finest duck retrievers we ever saw work in 
heavy grass and weeds was an English setter 
at Morris, Ill. This dog would run a block 
or two across the grassy prairie to get crip- 
ples that soared away from us. The setter is 
not primarily a duck dog, yet here was one 
who loved it. 

Just a year ago when we were shooting 
pheasants on a licensed preserve in January 
our setter made eleven retrieves in icy 
water, sometimes running out on the ice 
and then dropping into the pond (this 
spectacle gave us a chill every ten-minutes!). 
Here was a pointing dog not expected to 
work in ice water like a _ well-protected 
Chesapeake or Labrador, yet it retrieved 
as eagerly as any retriever. 


If you are thinking about a hunting dog 
in the near future (and we hope you are) 


and you haven’t decided on the breed, better 
figure out which types of hunting you need 
your dog for, talk to some of the boys 
in your town who own dogs, and rely on 
their advice, always keeping this point in 
mind, most of us dog owners are awfully 
“sot” in our ways. Talk to a dyed-in-the- 
wool pointer man about a setter and he'll 
go to work to sell a pointer to you. Chat 
with a Chesapeake Bay retriever enthusiast 
about a golden or Labrador pup—and then 
look out. You know what will happen! Let 
someone suggest you look for an _ Irish 
setter or a springer for your pheasant hunt- 
ing and should a Brittany man overhear it 
—you are in for some arguments. 


In looking at the whole hunting dog pic- 
ture today you will notice that dog clubs, 
conservation departments and _ professional 
conservationists haven’t been able to do 
much about the millions of birds lost by 
dogless hunters each fall, except call atten- 
tion to the lamentable situation and urge 
hunters each fall to be more careful with 
their long range shooting. Moreover, we 
as hunters have been asking for guns that 
shoot harder, shells that kill at longer 
distances and repeating shotguns so we can 
get at least three shots into a flock. Yes, 
there are even Magnum guns to reach 
out and extend the killing range of the 
12 gauge. All the emphasis has been on 
methods to increase our game kills, and 
drop birds at greater distances. 


If we devoted just one fraction of the 
interest exhibited in better guns and long 
range shells to the cause of saving game 
with hunting dogs, millions of birds would 
be recovered each fall and go into the game 
bags instead of being wasted. The job wait- 
ing for the duck dogs is a tremendous one 
in itself, with a chance for the retriever to 
cut down an annual loss that is somewhere 
in excess of 6,000,000 birds. 
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War Surplus and the Sportsman 


By BILL WOLF* 


(Photos—Philadelphia Record) 


elephant possibly could wear it with comfort. Some firms are 
selling an “air crash vest” as a fishing vest—but the openings to 
all the many pockets slope down and would spill out the contents. 

Third, prices vary widely and the wise customer will shop 
around—either in parcel post ads or in the stores—and compare 
I know of one item almost universally priced around $14 and 
yet one firm charges $42.50 for the very same thing. Stiff com- 
petition among the many “Army and Navy” stores is lowering most 
prices. by the way. 

Naturally, some of the war surplus material is better than the 
rest, both in price and in the way it can be converted to hunting 
and outdoors living. Let’s consider some of these first. 

One of the best buys for anyone who needs a pack is the Bergen- 
type mountain rucksack. The camper, the hunter who must carry 
in supplies to a deer camp on his back, even the farmer, will 
find it the most comfortable method ever devised except for the 
pack board which is not in common use around here. The actual 
pack itself is made of lightweight, water-repellent cloth with one 
huge compartment, three large bellows pockets on the outside 
and a cover that has a zipper-closed pocket for flat objects. This 
is mounted on a body-fitting frame of light tubular metal which 
hugs the waist above the hips. The pack and its contents do not 
touch the carrier’s body. 

Prices for this rucksack vary from about $2.50 to $4 new. In 
every way, it is the equivalent of the Bergen rucksacks sold be- 
fore the war by exclusive sporting goods shops for $17 to $19 
after they were imported from Europe. We have carried as much 
as 100 pounds comfortably in these packs. 





Army ammunition apron is handy for carrying shotgun shells on 
warm hunting days or, as shown, for carrying plugs when wading and 
bait-casting a stream. Has 10 pouches. 


N THE FLOOD of war surplus materials now on 
sale, the sportsman who hopes to find something 
especially suited to his needs is likely to find him- 
self floundering around on one of those two-man 
rubber life rafts they advertise. Sometimes he 
is swamped under by the conflicting prices and 

- quality of merchandise offered for sale by parcel 
post. Sometimes he is unpleasantly surprised by what he gets and 
sometimes he picks up a rea] bargain. 

Without actually trying out some of the items, it is almost im- 
possible to tell whether they are suited to outdoors use by sports- 
men or not. An amazingly large number are not. However, there 
are some genuinely good buys on the market and they give the 
sportsman exactly what he wants at—in most cases—a reasonable 
price. Perhaps the following information, based largely upon some 
months of trying different equipment under field conditions, will 
help the prospective buyer. 

First, anything purchased as new Army, Navy, Coast Guard 
or Marine surplus is certain to be in good condition and made of 
excellent materials. Anything purchased as wartime used may 
vary from near-perfect to junk. Whenever possible, the buyer 
should see what he is getting before he purchases. If that is 
difficult, then he should deal only with reputable firms. Most of 
the better parcel post firms will describe their merchandise hon- 
estly as “reconditioned” or “in fair* condition” or “perfect” or by 
some such term. I have seen torn and tattered wartime used 
shirts for sale that I wouldn’t wear to a dog fight, even if I were 
one of the dogs. And I’ve also seen reconditioned paratrooper 
boots that looked as good as new. 

Second, not everything provided by the services for the armed 
forces was the most comfortable or most practical items available— 
or else they were designed for a specific use and can’t be adapted 


to outdoor needs. Some surplus footwear is so heavy that an Handy waterproof pouch for light articles is this one issned by the 


Office of Civilian Defense. It has big belt loops and fair capacity, pro- 
* Sports Department, Philadelphia Record. vides an extra “pocket”. 
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A complementary piece of equipment for the person who ex- 
pects to spend some nights in the woods is one of the several 
in surplus sleeping bags on the market. One has a wool blanket 
lining, another has 60 per cent feathers and 40 per cent down, a 
third is all-down. Of these, I believe the second (the 60-40 
bag) is the most practical. 

The woo] blanket sleeping bag is a bit too light for anything 
but fairly warm nights. The all-down bag is too bulky for easy 
carrying, although it probably would keep the sleeper warm down 





are to 60 degrees below zero. The 60-40 bag is in-between. It 
s to weighs about 10 pounds, packs into a compact bundle in a water- 
nts. proof carrying case which can be used as a shelter over the 
hop head, keeps a person warm at 20 to 40 below zero and is water- 
are repellant. 

and 


Actually, it’s just about waterproof and only a soaking rain of 


_— long duration would penetrate it. It really consists of two bags— 
aon a small one like a mummy case with a short zipper which fits 
into the larger outer case. The large outside shell has a long 


zipper down one side and one end so the bag can be opened out 
ting like a quilt—and a mighty comfortable quilt it would be in a 
deer camp where everything always seems damp. On warm 
nights, the small inner bag can be used alone. On cold nights, 
ai the sleeper can craw! inside the small bag, zip the big one around 


will him and be snug as a bug in a down-lined rug. Or, two per- 
Poe: sons can use the two separate bags on mild nights. 
= We usually pack this sleeping bag right on top of the rucksack 
aide by strapping it down with the rucksack cover. It rides nicely 
This there. The standard price in the Philadelphia area for one of 
hich these bags, new, has been $13.95. It’s worth three times that 
oan much. Reconditioned, they sell for a few dollars less. The re- 
conditioned all-down bags sell around $12 and the wool blanket- 
In lined one for about $7.50. 
be- Aviators’ lined shoes and pants are practical garments if they 
$19 aren’t put to impractical uses. The breeches are windproof and 
auch remarkably warm; but they are not useful for anything but 


stationary hunting as on a deer stand or in a duck blind. The 





Here are two excellent bargains, the Bergen-type rucksack and a light- 
weight sleeping bag. The sleeping bag is carried on top of the rucksack 
and fastened down by the sack’s long straps. The rucksack was issued 
to mountain troops, is built on light metal frame which fits around 
waist. The sleeping bag is 60 per cent feathers, 40 per cent down, 
keeps user warm many degrees below zero. It rolls up into much more 
compact bundle than shown, but doesn’t carry as well on pack as when 
spread out. 


hunter who tries to walk around much in them will find himself 
sweating and uncomfortably warm. The same thing applies to 
the sheep wool-lined aviators’ boots. They are fine for any 
hunting that does not involve much walking. Pants sell for 
about $14, boots for $11 or $12. 

The pullover coveralls of rubber or rubberized cloth, sold as 
“storm suits,” have a variety of uses and will keep a person dry 
in the wettest weather, but they are too clumsy to be ideal for 
field use. However, they are useful in a duck blind, on a deer 
stand when the weather is wet, when surf casting. 

The paratrooper boots are somewhat clumsier than our good 
hunting shoes, but a number of outdoorsmen wear them and like 
them. The Navy work shoe and the Navy high top boot are 
long-wearing articles, but about one-half inch has to be taken 
off the sole of the high-topped boot. It’s remarkably thick. The 
military adaptation of the hunter’s rubber-bottomed, leather-topped 
shoe pac seems heavy. 

As for other surplus wearing apparel, the buyer will find few 
things that are as good as regular sportswear and practically none 
better. Frankly, the average hunting outfit worn afield is better 
and more comforable than the GI clothing. 

Small items such as mittens, knitted wristlets, woolen vests 
and socks are of good quality, but the prices on them are no 
bargains. I wear a pair of Navy breeches in OD which cost $1.75 
and they, plus dungarees and some jackets, seem to be the best 
buy in the clothing line. 

A much-advertised item, and one that has interested a lot of 
sportsmen, is the two-man mountain tent. It was designed for 
use by ski and other mountain troops, is olive-drab on one side, 
white on the inside and is reversible for camouflage purposes. 

This te en Mier Gar thal tue, tele he ot tele pet, Wm This tent has several advantages: It is exceptionally light in 
be used as a fishing bag or for carrying hunting supplies. (Continued on Page 36) 
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Bud laid his hand on Mr. 


Jackson’s rifle 


SHADES OF DANIEL BOONE 


By MARY M. HARTSOUGH 


Introducing a new and versatile writer from Pittsburgh 


64QfOU'LL never bag a deer,” Seymour 
Jackson was saying, “until you learn 
the trigger squeeze.” 

Bud Hathaway listened with only one ear. 
The other ear was tuned to the hushed still- 
ness of the woods. He could hear the tink- 
ling sound of water falling over smooth 
stones, and the rustling of oak leaves in 
the chill November wind. There was a soft, 
slithering sound behind a snow-covered log, 
and the cheerful song of a chickadee as it 
darted from branch to branch in the trees 
beside him. 

“You can’t just clamp down on the trigger, 
sudden like, if you want to be a good shot,” 
Seymour continued. “You’ve got to take it 
eas-y-y. It’s the gradual pressure that 
counts.” 

“Like this?” asked Bud, as he raised his 
rifle and banged the iron skillet, dead center. 

“Good shot!” Seymour slapped him on the 
back. “Couldn’t have done better, myself. 
I knew you were a smart lad soon as I laid 
eyes on you back there in the road.” 

That was about an hour ago. Bud had just 
pulled off to the side, and was parking his 
old jaloppy, when Seymour Jackson called 
to him from the fringe of the woods. 

“Gunning for the whitetails?” he asked. 

“Thought Id try it.” Bud grinned, as he 
threw a bright red blanket over the hood 
of his ear and tucked it down over the 
radiator. 


Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott 


“This your first time out?” asked the old- 
timer, looking at Bud’s round face and rosy 
cheeks. 

“First time.” Bud’s blue eyes sparkled. 
“I’ve been looking forward to it for a long 
time. Dad always promised to take me, but 
ee 

“Forget it, son.” Seymour walked over to 
him and gave him a hearty slap on the back. 
“My name’s Seymour Jackson. I'll teach you 
how to shoot—just like you were my own 
youngster. Pretty young to be out by your- 
self, aren’t you.” 

“Oh, I’m much older than I look,” Bud 
assured him, “I’m .. .” 

“Never knew it to fail,” laughed Seymour, 
buttoning his red hunting coat around a 
generous midriff. “When you’re young, you 
want folks to think you’re old, and when 
you're old, you try your darn’dest to act 
like a spring chicken!” 

Seymour’s laugh boomed in the stillness. 
He shouldered his gun and took a few steps 
forward. Then he stopped. 

“Want to leave your car there,” he asked, 
skeptically. 

It’s a good open spot,” Bud said. 

“Left mine in that little patch of evergreens 
down the road where it'll be sheltered from 
the winds. Put pasteboard and two deerskin 
rugs over the radiator—haven’t got much 
anti-freeze.” 


Bud was fascinated by the purple shadows 
on the snow—mysterious, fleeting shadows— 
as the sun came and went under a cloud 
They were like the dreams he had dreamed 
out there, wild, wistful dreams of peace and 
hope, of better things to come. , 

The boy was so accustomed to obeying 
orders that he was barely conscious of fol- 
lowing his newly-found friend to a little 
cleared place in the pine woods. 

Seymour Jackson puffed and wheezed as 
he tied an old iron skillet to a sapling, which 
stood at the foot of a small hill, and stepped 
off a hundred yards. 

“We'd better have a little target practice 
first,” he said. 

“Dad taught me to shoot when I was 
twelve,” Bud told him. “Besides, I was down 
in the SP during the war.” 

Seymour faced the target and tramped 
down the snow to make better footing. He 
wasn’t paying much attention to the boy. 

“Folks sent you down to stay with your 
Aunt Minnie, I suppose.” He laughed and 
stomped, and stomped and laughed. 

“It wasn’t Aunt Minnie,” Bud assured him. 
“It was Uncle Sam.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” Seymour’s laugh rang 
through the woods. “You got two uncles by 
the same name.” 

“You don’t understand,” Bud began, but 
the portly Mr. Jackson wasn’t listening. He 
was ready for action. 
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“When I go hunting,” he explained, “I’m 
a regular Daniel Boone. I sight above the 
game and bring the gun down v-e-r-y 
s-l-o-w-l-y, until I have the animal in my 
sights. Then I hold my breath and give it 
the old trigger squeeze—like this!” 

Mr. Jackson squeezed, but the bullet 
whinged past the target and splintered a 
rock in the hillside. 

Bud raised his rifle and splintered the same 
rock. 

“Not so good,” the instructor said. “We'll 
have to try it again.” He stamped around 
in the snow some more, and kicked a little 
stick out of his way before squinting down 
the gun sights. 

Bud heard the rifle crack, but he couldn’t 
see where the bullet went. It seemed to 
have missed the target, the trees, and even 
the hillside. 

“Leaping Lucifer!” 
“Missed again!” 

Bud wrinkled up his nose and wondered 
what he ought to do. This called for strategy. 
Mr. Jackson seemed to be in dead earnest 
about wanting to help him, and Bud thought 
people like that ought to be encouraged. 
He didn’t want to spoil the old boy’s fun; 
neither did he want to travel under false 
pretenses. Without a word, he pulled a 
little medal from his pocket and held it to- 
wards his friend. It was a wreath, with 
two rifles crossed. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” Jackson gave it only 
a brief glance. “Boy Scouts?” He squeezed 
the trigger again, but there was no answering 
whang on the iron skillet. 

Young Hathaway put the medal back in 
his pocket with a sigh. He had a lot of 
ribbens and medals, at home. He wondered 
if Mr. Jackson would know what they were, 
or realize their significance. 

“You'll never bag a deer,” Seymour was 
saying, “until you learn the trigger squeeze.” 

It was then that Bud began listening, very 
politely, with only one ear. He looked young, 
and was rosy-cheeked, but he’d been through 
hell on Eniwetok and Saipan and Guam. 
He had thought of the cool Pennsylvania 
woods as he tramped through stinking 
jungles, and dreamed of the mountain tops 
while playing hide-and-seek in bloody fox- 
holes. He threw back his shoulders and 
took a deep breath of the clean, fresh air. 

“I guess we’re ready to start,” Seymour 
Jackson said, “as soon as I give you a few 
‘Don’ts’ about carrying a gun: Don’t pull 
the trigger until you’ve looked twice; Don’t 
climb a fence or a tree with a loaded gun; 
Don’t shoot at anything that’s hard and flat; 
and Don’t mix gunpowder and alcohol. But 
I can see you won't need that last one. 
Think you can remember the other three?” 


the fat man_ said. 


“Yes, sir!” Bud shouldered his rifle and 
snapped to attention. “Now, let’s go find 
that deer!” 


They circled back of the hill, with the old 
hunter in the lead, and crossed a little 
stream. Up a rocky path they went, under 
an overhanging cliff, and down towards a 
narrow valley. They scuffed along through 
the snow for more than an hour, but no 
game did they see. 

“I know a mighty fine place for deer,” the 
old-timer said, “but I guess we missed it. 
I'll just climb up this tree and get my bear- 
ings.” 

“Want me to hold your rifle,” Bud asked. 

“Nope. Might want it up here.” 
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With much puffing and wheezing, he man- 
aged to climb about ten feet above the 
ground, but when he started back down 
again, his rifle caught on a small branch 
which tripped the trigger. There was a sharp 
report. Bud dived for the nearest rock, and 
the fat man fell out of the tree. 

Mr, Jackson made a large dent in the snow 
drift, but apparently there were ne dents in 
him. 


“You might have killed yourself,” Bud told 
him, as he came out from behind the rock. 

“Yeah!” Seymour swished the snow off 
the seat of his pants. “Guess I should 
have unloaded my gun. I'll bet you I've 
ciimbed that tree a dozen times .. .” 

“There’s always a first time for every- 
thing,” Bud laughed. “A first time to die 
and a first time for me to bag a deer.” 

“Well, I got my bearings, anyhow,” the old 
fellow said. “If we just keep on going for a 
couple of miles and climb the other slope 
of this ravine, we ought to see some white- 
tails. There’s a little spot about half-way 
up where they did some block cutting, sev- 
eral years ago.” 

“That ought to be a good place for deer 
to browse.” Bud set the pace and the older 
man wheezed and panted as they trudged 
along through the snow. “Dad told me they 
like maple twigs and the shoots of red oak 
and ground hemlock.” 

It took the hunters almost two hours to 
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reach the spot in question. The fat man was 
short-winded and had to sit down and rest 
about every half hour. As they climbed the 
slope, they passed dozens of little pine trees 
covered with snow. Bud smiled, remember- 
ing the Christmas when his first 22 lay 
under a Norway spruce. 

They found the mosses and the arbutus 
and the wintergreen leaves under several 
inches of snow, but there were plenty of 
hemlock needles and lots of tender twigs 
on the underbrush and trees. And, sure 
enough, there were two or three deer brows- 
ing in the thicket. 

Bud laid his hand on Mr. Jackson’s rifle, 
and the two of them just stood there—for 
at least five minutes—watching the deer eat; 
a beautifully-racked buck and two does. 
They would nip off a few twigs, raise their 
heads and look all around while they chewed, 
and then walk over to the next bush. 


“Thought you wanted to bag a deer,” ob- 
served the older man, as he eased his rifle 
from under Bud’s restraining hand and raised 
it to his shoulder. 

“Wait!” the boy pleaded. His voice car- 
ried to the thicket. Six long, pointed ears 
were raised in alarm. The deer listened for 
a moment, then left their feeding ground, 
and rocked along an upper trail towards a 
little grove of hemlocks, 


(Continued on Page 37) 





By this time his breeches were caught in the barbs and the post was beginning to weaken 






























































EPEATED warnings of dangerous foreign 

weapons and ammunition brought home 
by returning servicemen have been pub- 
lished in numerous newspaper and magazine 
articles since the termination of hostilities. 
Unfortunately, many of these articles are not 
entirely factual and some have been attempts 
to further anti-firearms legislation by pub- 
lishing misleading information regarding 
possession of self loading weapons. As a 
result of these misinformed, but generally 
well-meaning articles, the entire subject of 
foreign weapons and ammunition has been 
badly confused. 

Properly assembled foreign weapons of 
reputable makers, when used with the am- 
munition for which they were designed are 
no more dangerous to fire than comparable 
American weapons when used with the am- 
munition for which they were designed. 

Firearms produced in peacetime by firms 
such as Mauser, Kreighoff, Sauer, Merkel, 
Walther, Greener, Scott, Holland and Hol- 
land, Boss, and other well known makers 
represent fine examples of firearms design, 
construction, and artistic craftsmanship 
which some American sportsmen were ac- 
customed to import into this country at 
high prices before the war. 

Great care should be exercised in deter- 
mining the exact cartridge for which any 
weapon is chambered. European varieties of 
sporting and military cartridges are nearly 
as varied in number and as confusing in 
designation as our own. Most European rifle 
cartridges are designated by the caliber of 
the bullet and the length of the cartridge 
case, both measurements being expressed in 
millimeters. The standard 792mm German 
service cartridge is listed in German com- 
mczcial ammunition catalogs as 8x57mm. 
Many German rifle cartridges were produced 
in both rimless and rimmed types. The 
rimmed cartridges were made for use in 
single <ud double barrel rifles and combina- 
tion rifle and shotguns. The usual metric 
designation followed by the letter R identi- 
fies cartridges for these arms. 

Cartridges for English rifles may bear 
either the metric designation or a definitive 
name, such as .275 Holland and Holand Ex- 
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weapons, when used with 


the ammunition to which they were designed, are no more 
dangerous than other weapons 


Many of the arms of the better makers 
have the caliber and type of cartridge 
stamped or engraved on the barrel or re- 
ceiver and this can be used as a means of 
identifying the cartridge, in the same man- 
ner that domestic arms are marked. 


If examination of the weapon does not 
indicate the cartridge without question, the 
best procedure is to make a cast of the 
chamber using the following formula: 


1 part of powdered graphite 
8 parts of sulphur. 


Heat this mixture slowly and stir with an 
iron rod until the graphite is distributed 
evenly in the sulphur. Plug the bore ahead 
of the chamber with a cork or rag, warm 
the barrel and pour in sufficient molten sul- 
phur to fill the chamber. Allow it to cool 
and then push out the cast from the muzzle 
with a cleaning rod, being careful not to 
drop the cast as it will be very brittle. The 
cast will be an accurate replica of the cart- 
ridge chamber and from it, by examination 
and measurement, comparison with photo- 
graphs of foreign cartridges or measure- 
ments, its identity can usually be estab- 
lished. 

A word of caution is advisable in connec- 
tion with older models of rifles and shot- 
guns often identified by having outside ham- 
mers and Damascus barrels. These guns 
were designed for use with black powder 
cartridges and some were chambered for 
the .32-40 and 38-55 rifles cartridges for ex- 
port to this country. The barrels of the 
rifles and shot gun tubes are dangerous to 
use with modern high pressure cartridges. 
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Black powder, or low pressure smokeless 
cartridges only should be fired. 

An examination of a sporting arm should 
be as thorough as circumstances permit be- 
fore the weapon is test fired. The piece 
should be disassembled and all parts ex- 
amined for cracks, or evidence of failure due 
to abuse, wear, or excessive pressure. The 
firing pin hole in the breech face should 
show little or no erosion. The top of the 
firing pin should be free from burrs, dents 
or erosion. The protrusion of the firing pin 
should not be excessive, or pierced primers 
may result. 

Particular attention should be paid to the 
operation of manual safeties the gun may 
have. Looseness, extreme tightness, or bind- 
ing encountered in the arm should be cause 
for careful and painstaking examination 
until its cause is located and corrective 
measures taken. 

Mauser and Haenel rifles are often en- 
countered with “case hardened” receivers 
and bolts. This generally indicates a rifle 
manufactured many years ago, although a 
few small manufacturers continued this prac- 
tice until recently. This heat treatment may 
have resulted in brittle parts. If the piece 
shows signs of recent use, it is probably safe 
to fire using low pressure ammunition, but 
the use of case hardened receivers and bolts 
for rebarreling purposes using modern high 
pressure cartridge of large calibers is dis- 
tinctly a gamble and not worth the price 
of a failure. 

Many gunsmiths are advertising their 
services for the rebarreling and conversion 
of military rifles to sporting use. Fitting and 
chambering a new barrel to an action re- 
quires a high degree of skillful machine 
work. In the interest of safety it is import- 
ant that work of this nature be entrusted 
only to reputable workmen of recognized 
standing. 

Varieties of larger caliber bolt action rifles, 
especially battlefield relics, often have mis- 
matched bolts. This may result in a weapon 
having excessive headspace, or an improp- 
erly fitting bolt. Before any rifle is fired the 
headspace should be measured and the en- 
gagement of the locking lugs on the bolt with 
their recesses in the receiver made certain. 
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In the absence of proper headspace gauges 
a rough check can be made by using shims 
of varying thickness behind a cartridge case. 
Another method is to measure pernaps 
twenty cartridge cases and use the :ongest 
as a maximum gauge. The bolt should close 
on this case with some effort. A rough check 
on the hearing of the bolt lugs can be made 
by smoking the bearing surfaces of the bo!t 
lugs and then inserting the bolt in the re- 
ceiver with a cartridge in the chamber. The 
lugs should show even pressure evidenced by 
the wiping action of the bolt lugs against the 
locking abutments in the receiver which 
will remove the smoke marks from the boit 
lugs if they are properly fitted. It is advis- 
able to remove the extractor and the firing 
pin assembly prior to making a check of 
headspace, because the extractor may bear 
against the receiver or barrel and cause un- 
due pressure without affecting the bolt bear- 
ing surfaces. 

The discussion above has pertained to 
European rifles and shotguns, since they do 
not lend themselves to as easy examination 
and identification as do pistols. 

Military pistols of standard models, prop- 
erly assembled and used with correct am- 
munition are as safe to fire as those of 
domestic manufacture. Later models are 
often of crude manufacture, and have poorer 
finishes and greater tolerance than prewar 
or early war time models. There are in this 
country many Walther P38 pistols which were 
assembled by troops who entered the Wal- 
ther factory after its capture and assembled 
pistols from parts which they found in the 
factory. Some of these weapons were as- 
sembled from unfinished parts and other 
pieces that had not been heat treated. These 
pistols and those with mixed serial numbers 
are dangerous to fire and should be treated 
as souvenirs only. Some few varieties of 
9mm test or proof cartridges were made, and 
the use of these cartridges in self loading 
pistols is dangerous because of the high 
pressure which they develop in the weapons. 
Few of these cartridges were brought into 
this country, and the possibility of using 
them inadvertently is remote, but these 9mm 
proof cartridges can be identified by the 
green colored cartridge case head. 


Various writers have raised a question 
about the manual safety of the Walther P38 
pistol. This pistol has a mechanism which 
allows the hammer to be uncocked by mov- 
ing the safety from the “Fire” position to 
the “Safe” position. The hammer is blocked 
by a small projection on the shaft of the 
safety lever. Should this be broken the 
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hammer will fall with sufficient force to tire 
a cartridge in the chamber. The best remedv 
for this condition and for any other pisto! 
for that matter is io ignore the protection 
afiorded by all safey devices and treat the 
weapon at all times as a dangerous object. 

This pistol can be assembled without the 
barrel lock. This is an important item to 
check before firing. 

Most of the pistols use standard caliber 
cartridges manufactured in this country and 
which should give satisfactory operation. 

The magazines on many Luger pistols are 
defective and their use results in many 
failures to feed and load properly. 


Some pistols made of poor material were 
manufactured in Spain prior to the war and 
sold in Europe and other countries. Many 
of these arms are of inferior workmanship 
and should not be considered as dependable 
weapons. 

Occasionally a pistol will be encountered 
in which the frame or perhaps the slide has 











been made of a light metal alloy. In the 
case of the Walther pistols, sustained firing 
of these specimens is not recommended ex- 
cept in the .22 caliber, since the parts were 
not designed for the use of light metal alloys, 
but billets of this material were machined 
on the same fixtures as used for correspond- 
ing steel parts. This practice is poor engi- 
neering and construction. The use of light 
metal alloys in gun design is permissible, and 
in some cases is desirable, but only when 
the designer has originally intended to use 
it, and has based the design on the charac- 
teristics of the alloy. 

There is little about Japanese pistols or 
rifles to recommend them for firing “as is,” 
or for conversion to some other caliber. The 
actions of the rifles are strong but exces- 
sively heavy and clumsy for their purpose 
even as military weapons. 
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A reckless characteristic of the American 
soldier is his unceasing quest for explosive 
souvenirs. All forms of hand grenades, ar- 
tillery fuzes, rockets, detonators, and artillery 
shells and projectiles should be regarded 
with extreme caution. An empty shell case 
is probably the least dangerous of the entire 
lot, but how many, many, avoidable trage- 
dies could have been avoided by simply 
leaving the things alone! 


Certain types of ammunition have electric 
primers which can be detonated by a small 
electric spark, and possibly by static accu- 
mulated in the body by walking on a rug. 
An electric primer can be distinguished from 
a percussion primer by the difference in the 
primer cup the portion of a primer usable 
in the head of small arms cartridge cases. A 
percussion primer has a smooth rounded sur- 
face across the top of the cup. An electric 
primer cup measures approximately 5/16 
inch in diameter. In the center of the primer 
cup there is a small circular recess or de- 
pression which measures approximately 
5/32 inches in diameter. The cup or larger 
portion of the primer holds an_ insulating 
material, while the smaller diameter recess 
contains an electrical contact. The explosion 
mixture is contained inside the primer and 
it is quite sensitive. Ammunition loaded 
with electrical primers is not confined to 
small arms cartridges, lut artillery cases 
primed with them may be encountered. 


Some small arms ammunition of this type 
was made in 13, 15, and 20mm and appears 
quite innocent. An officer recently lost an 
eye, and nearly his life, during an examina- 
tion of one of these primers. Drop these 
cartridges in the nearest deep lake or river! 


Keep your captured weapons; if you want 
to shoot them, be careful. Check them or 
have them checked for serviceability by a 
competent gunsmith, and use only the proper 
ammunition for each weapon. Dispose of 
any items of an explosive nature which may 
be loaded and you can enjoy happily your 
memories of the long ago and far away— 
safely. 








rifles are likely to be encountered are: 





Some foreign arms manufacturers made rifles chambered 
for American cartridges but bearing the European metric 
designation. The most common varieties of these for which 


Foreign Designation American Equivalent Foreign 
22 kurz 22 short American Designation Designation 
.22 lang .22 long 6.5 Mannlicher Schoenauer 6.5x54 Mann 
.22 lang fur Buchsen .22 long rifle 7mm Mauser 7x57 

5.6x35 R .22 Hornet 7.62 Russian 7.62 

5.6x52 R .22 Savage Hi Power 7.65 Mauser 7.65x57 
6.5x52 25 Remington 8mm Lebel 8 

6.5x52 R 25-35 Winchester 8mm Mannlicher Schoenauer 8x56 Mann 
7.62x51 R 30-30 Winchester 8mm Mauser 8x57 

7.62x63 30-06 8mm. Mauser 9x56 Mann 








Very few of the foreign rifle cartridges have been manu- 
factured by American ammunition and arms factories. The 
following varieties represent the majority of those obtainable 
before the war from commercial sources: 


























SKINNING A FOX AND STRETCHING THE HIDE 
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Pictured above is Clinton Ishman, 


of Brookville, 


Photo Jeffersonian Democrat 


with the one hundred and twenty-one 


foxes he captured last year during a five-week period. Mr. Ishman qualifies for Expert by the 
unwritten law of fox trappers which requires that one hundred foxes be trapped in five weeks 


Now that the trapping season is almost 
upon us I think it might be a very opportune 
time to give the new trapper a little help in 
the correct method of skinning a fox and 
caring for the hide after it is removed from 
the carcass. I have handled over a thousand 
fox hides in the past year and it is surprising 
how poorly cared for many of the hides are, 
even some of those brought in by men who 
have been trapping for years. I realize that 
the price of the hides has been very dis- 
couraging the past few years but is worth 
something in satisfaction to the trapper him- 
self to look at or show his friends a group 
of hides al] skinned and stretched and cared 
for in the same manner and hanging side by 
side from the rafter or wire on which they 
are strung. 

In the first place I like to skin a fox not 
too long after killing. It skins easier then 
than if one waits until it gets cold. If the 
carcass is frozen it is even necessary to thaw 
it out before it can be skinned. Before I 
start skinning I always comb all the burrs 
and mats of dead fur out. Some of the 
under-fur will come out with the burrs, but 
it will look much better with them out than 
to leave them in. 

The first thing I do is to cut up each hind 
leg from the ball of the foot to the side of 
the vent. Make the cut just slightly on the 
under side of the back of the leg. Now join 
the two cuts across under the vent. Next 
split the front legs up the back from the 
ball of the foot to just above the elbow. 
Now work the skin loose from the hind leg 
down to the foot. Cut the pad loose from 
the bone and pull the skin down over the 
toes. Cut off the bones of the toes with a 
pair of nippers at first joint next to the toe- 





*Game Protector, Waynesburg. 


nail. Cut the vent loose from the body 
just under the hide and work the fingers 
under the hide up over the back by the root 
of the tail. Spit up the tail on the under 
side three or four inches and work the skin 
loose from the bone until you can get a 
good hold on the bone at the root of the 
tail. Slip a clothespin across the bone as 
far out the tail as you have it skinned and 
grip the clothespin firmly and pull with the 
other hand and you should be able to pull 
the bone out of the skin. 

Now take a stay from an umbrella and 
run it into the hole where the tailbone was, 
clear to the tip with the hollow part of the 
stay next to the lower skin of the tail. Be 
sure that the tail is straightened out as it 
was on the fox and has not rolled or twisted. 
Now run a sharp knife up the tail with point 
in the hollow part of the stay. It is necessary 
to split a fox tail clear to the tip or the 
hair will slip if there are any warm days, 
and there is always a drop of blood in the 
very tip of the tail. 

Now by grasping the skin of the hind legs 
up next to the body, after the carcass is 
hung up with hooks under the tendons of 
the hind legs, you should be able to pull 
the skin down over the body to the front 
legs. It is usually necessary to use the knife 
to get the flesh loose from the hide back of 
the front legs. Pull the front legs through 
and cut the pads and toes loose as with the 
hind legs. After the front legs are out it is 
often possible to pull the skin on down over 
the neck to the base of the skull. Some- 
times it is necessary to use the knife. 


Most trappers continue with the skinning 
from here with the body in the same hanging 
position, but I have made a change that I 
think is better. I have always had trouble 
with blood running down over the skin when 
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By JOHN F. BLAIR* 


Note: The following information will be oj 
great value to many trappers, especially 
novices. Always remember that success in 
catching a fur-bearer is one thing, but realiz- 
ing the maximum in dollars and cents from 
its pelt is another. A trapper who catches 
only a few animals, and who skins and pre- 
pares them properly for market may very 
often realize more than the fellow who reaps 
a greater number and does not care for 
them properly. 


I cut the ears loose from the skull with 
the body in this postion, so I reverse the 
position. I have a rope with a loop in it 
hanging from the rafter. I slip the part of 
the skin that is already loose up through 
the noose and tighten it, then release the 
hooks in the hind legs and let the body 
hang down. You will have to wrap the skin, 
tail and hind legs around the rope to keep 
it from being in the way. Then cut the ears 
loose from the skull, being careful to leave 
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all the ear on the skin. No blood runs 
down over the skin when it is done this | 
way. The weight of the carcass hanging 
down is about all the pressure needed to 
keep the skin tight for the use of the knife. 
It is necessary to use the knife from here on 
With a small blade, very sharp, cut the skin | 
from around the eye being careful to leave 
the hole no larger than the eye was, if pos- 
sible. Knife it on down over the nose leaving 
all the lips on the skin, both upper and 
lower. If this method is used there should 
be no blood on the skin, but if there is, 
wipe it off good at this point and you are 
ready to stretch it. 

One of the important things in having a 
fox hide look good is the shape of the board 
used. Pull the skin down over the board, 
hair inside, until the small end of the board 
sticks out several inches through the open- 
ing made by the mouth. Watch that the 
middle of the forehead and the root of the 
tail are stretched in the middle and not to 
one side of the board. Now take hold of 
the tip of the nose and pull it up and just 
over the end of the board. Then stretch the 
skin all the way down. Don’t try to make 
it too big (it can be stretched out of its 
natural shape) but make it reasonably tight 
and stick a tack in the skin of each hind leg 
down by the foot. Turn the board over and 
put another tack in the root of the tail and 
another tack near the end of the tail. I 
flatten the skin of the tail open at this point 
and tack a narrow strip on each side running 
the full length on each side. In this way the 
skin of the tail is always open and cures 
better. 

Now stick a narrow strip down through the 
front leg to the board and put a tack through 
the skin near the foot into this strip. This 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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THEY ARE NOT EXPENDABLE 


OW would you like to wake up in the 

middle of the night in a cold perspira- 
tion reliving the wounding or perhaps the 
killing of an intimate friend? 

How would it feel to go to the corner 
grocery and there meet the widow of a 
former hunting companion who came to an 
untimely end due to your careless handling 
of firearms? 


Could you endure the voices of children 
at play on your sidewalk while you had the 
knowledge that their father has to hobble 
around on crutches because you were so 
quick to get in that first shot when you saw 
something move in the underbrush? 


Pretty ugly pictures? Well, last year the 
grim reaper was compelled to remove the 
names of 37 persons from the list of those 
who carry guns in search of game in Penn- 
sylvania. Because of carelessness they will 
never know the joy of another hunting 
season, and untold misery and suffering both 
financial and physical will be the lot of their 
families, for they are dead. Two hundred 
and thirty-two others missed the same fate 
by a narrow margin. They were only 
wounded, but some were maimed for life. 


Just to illustrate the types of accidents 
which can easily happen to the other fellow 
we recite a few examples of what did happen 
last hunting season: 

It isn’t difficult to imagine the suffering 
of the hunter who was struck by a rifle 
bullet ten inches below the shoulder near the 
spine, with the bullet passing through the 
lung and lodging in the right breast. Another 
was struck with about forty shot in the 
right arm and through the side of the face. 
That isn’t pleasant either. Many times the 
eyes have narrow escapes. One nimrod was 
struck by a shot on the bridge of the nose 
with the shot passing over the eyelid. 
Imagine the agony of being hit in the ab- 
domen by a high powered rifle bullet. A 
hunter during the big game season last year 
had that happen. Another was hit on the 
hip with such a rifle ball. It will take a 
long time for the hunter to get rid of the 
fifty pellets with which he was hit in the 
arm, hand, and stomach while hunting small 
game last Fall. 


Here in Pennsylvania, with over seven 
hundred thousand gunners taking to the 
woods from November 1 to December 15, 
it is necessary for everyone to become safety 
conscious and develop the habit of handling 
firearms carefully just the same as it is 
hecessary under modern living conditions 
where we have great concentration of popu- 
lation, to adopt and enforce health rules, 
hygenic practices and safety regulations. Let 
Us examine in what ways we can eliminate 
or cut down the chance of having accidents 
and thus avoid this life-long torture of re- 
Proach by taking a little care before firing 
and by developing the habits of safety. 


*Member Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


By JOHN C. HERMAN* 


Frequently something seems to happen to 
the ordinary hunter when he takes to the 
covers with his rifle or gun. just as the 
average driver of an automobile who is 
ordinarily a polite, easy-to-get-along-with 
individual becomes a rude, cursing maniac 
when another driver cuts in front of him 
or does something which causes him to lose 
a few seconds. His whole nature seems to 
relax, that killer glint comes into his eye 
and some primitive, predatory instinct seems 
to assert itself. One of the main benefits 








of a hunting trip aside from the physical 
exercise taken by those whose daily life 
denies them this opportunity, is the relax- 
ation and the change from ordinary routine. 
Why then, spend the time in feverish tension 
in wild pursuit of game and count the trip 
a failure unless you bring home your full 
bag limit of all game to be found in the 
covers in which you are hunting. 

But to get back to that habit of safety 
previously referred to. We all know that 
guns are made primarily to kill and we 
should never forget this basic fact for a 
moment. It follows, therefore, that a gun 
should never be pointed at any object which 
you do not intend to kill. Before taking 
any firearm into the covers, one should be 
entirely familiar with its every function. 
A gun or rifle should never be loaded in- 
doors, in an.automobile or in a group of 
hunters. If it seems necessary to load-up 
while in a group, turn away from everyone 
and with muzzle pointed to the ground and 
away from your companions, carefully insert 
shells or cartridges and close the gun softly, 
meanwhile making sure that the safety is 
really “on-safe.” 





Extreme care should be exercised when 
the fingers are cold and stiff. If any of your 
companions are violating these simple pre- 
cautions, don’t hesitate to call them for this 
violation in a nice way. If he takes objec- 
tion to having been corrected then get tough, 
for a hunting companion who gets sore at 
being told about a violation of the simplest 
rules of accident prevention is no fit hunt- 
ing companion, and the sooner you find it 
out the better even though he might other- 
wise be an entirely desirable person. 

While safety devices installed on firearms 
by manufacturers are almost without ex- 
ception entirely effective, don’t rely on them 
completely. Through wear or accident they 
may be in such a condition as to fail you 
at the crucial moment. Most experts agree 
that if a gun is carried “on safe” it can be 
fired just as quickly as one carried ready to 
shoot by training yourself to let off the 
safety as you raise the gun to your shoulder. 
safety off, so you get into the habit of doing 
shot once or twice during the reason through 
forgetting to shut off the safety; what is that 
compared to taking the chance of a twig 
letting off your gun accidentally, or perhaps 
as you stumble to unconsciously grip the 
trigger and discharge the load into some 
innocent companion? 

If it becomes necessary for a group of 
hunters to walk in the same path single 
fi) the first man should point his gun for- 
ward, the last man carry his gun over his 
shoulder, while those in between should car- 
ry theirs crooked in either arm but pointed 
to the side. This seems like baby stuff to 
need repetition to experienced hunters, but 
there are nearly always in every group either 
a greenhorn or two or else an oldtimer who 
just doesn’t seem to care. Check up next 
time this situation arises and see how true 
this is. So don’t hesitate to call to the at- 
tention of the careless person just when 
he is going to make an accident possible. 

Several more things come readily to mind 
as we look back over our years of hunting 
experiences and remember what causes acci- 
dental discharges. Any type of horseplay 
or roughness when possessing firearms is 
certainly to be avoided. Handling guns in 
camp except for cleaning should never be 
indulged in. Always unload before enter- 
ing any vehicle or building. It is good prac- 
tice to break a shot gun before climbing 
a fence or crawling under it, or in the case 
of a rifle or pump gun to hand it to a com- 
panion who is already on the other side. 
If no companion is present pass the gun 
to the other side muzzle first, or pull it after 
you butt first. Never take a gun from an 
automobile muzzle first; it should be un- 
loaded but why take a chance? 

A load or a bullet once having left the 
barrel is no longer under control; there- 
fore, never aim or pull the trigger unless you 
are positively certain at what you are aim- 
ing and have made up your mind to shoot. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Don’t go measrring the choke while your gun is loaded or 
a gun where children can get at it. Don’t lean on your gun or point it at a companion. Watch how you cross fences so 
the muzzic of your gun is pointed safely. Never pull a gun 


you may have a speedy entrance into the next world. Don’t leave 


t ward you by the barrel. Don’t get mud or snow in your gun 


barrel. Be careful crossing streams. Moss covered rocks are slippery. 
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Respect the farmer’s property. Don’t knock his rail piles over and forget to replace the rails. Don’t knock hi< corn shocks 
over either; or steal his corn; or let bars down so the sheep or cattle can get out; or shoot too close to his buildings; or kill 
his poultry. If you do you'll meet trespass signs in greater Numbers from year to year. The Commission’s Cooperative Farm- 
sedi it smords nia y ; ft. ibe oes Gatien h on aul ott @ of years at no cost, primarily for the 

ords m from unscrup 8 a un ters, doing much to improve hunting cenditions in the thickh 
populated agricultural sections. P & s e y 
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AS THE FARMER SEES YOU 


AT does the farmer think of you? That 

@ depends. It depends on two things: What 

you are and what kind of impression you left 

the last time you hunted on land he owns 
and controls. 


Mr. Hunter, the hunting season is again 
upon you. You have your gun cleaned and 
oiled. Your trigger finger is itchy. Your 
ears are tuned to hear the chase of the 
hounds. Your eyes are almost focused upon 
the game. You have waited almost.a whole 
year for the opening day. 


But where are you going to hunt? 


Well, I'll tell you. Has it ever occurred 
to you that you are going to hunt on land 
belonging to someone else? A farmer who 
will be your host for the day? 


The views of this article are those 
of the average farmer and not necessarily 
my own. I am simply reporting them 
to you as I found them during quite 
an extensive survey among farmers in many 
sections of the state, farmers who, in most 
cases, were perfect strangers. However, I feel 
that I must add that many of the things 
they told me are all too true, because I, too, 
own and live on a farm, and in addition I 
have had an opportunity for many, many 
years as a conservation officer to contact 
many outraged farmers who complained 
bitterly about the general attitude of hunters 
when hunting on their lands. 


Some of these things will shock the true 
sportsman. Nevertheless they are facts. And 
the hunters who have been guilty of partici- 
pating in them will see themselves as the 
farmer sees them: selfish, careless, incon- 
siderate individuals who have no regard 
for the rights of others and have widened 
the gap of enmity now existing between the 
farmer and the hunter. 

This gap has existed for many years; ever 
since the widespread use of the automobile. 
And in the past twenty years that gap has 
not been closing any too rapidly. 


The existence of that gap can be accounted 
for by a number of factors, too many per- 
haps to enumerate here. But the farmer 
condenses them quickly and calls it un- 
warranted vandalism. A few of the factors 
are: lack of courtesy to the farmer and his 
family; the wanton destruction of property; 
the deliberate shooting of poultry and live- 
stock; the deliberate stealing of farm prod- 
ucts; the trampling of crops; and the 
most prevalent of all is an utter disregard 
of the farmers right to protect his own 
property against invasion. 

Now the average farmer is a respected 
man in his community. And for the first 
time in many years the farmer who is your 
host for a day, who harbors your game the 
year round, is almost as widely interested 
in conservation and game perpetuation as is 
the hunter himself. The cooperative farm- 
game program sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission now comprises some 


By MYRON E. SHOEMAKER 


160,000 acres on some 2000 farms through- 
out the state. This is ample proof of the 
farmers interest in the things you, too, are 
interested in. But all too often, because of 
the modern practice of hunters represent a 
general pattern, the average farmer’s reaction 
to any new idea is very frigid. He has 
learned too much from the past, a past 
that has embittered him. He is often of the 
opinion that a farm-game program is only 
a new scheme whereby his property will 
be thrown open to an army of hunters. He 
looks back over the past, gazing with 
angry eyes at the hunter, for he has little 
time to detract from pressing duties at 
harvest time to chase hunters from his prop- 
erty. So when hunting season approaches 
he is inclined to form an alliance with 
other farmers, and together they post their 
land to protect it. 

Today many of the farmers have come 
tc the conclusion that the present genera- 
tion of hunters is far worse than the pre- 
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ceeding one, and that no widespread re- 
sults in closing the gap between them will 
be achieved until the hunter comes to his 
senses; becomes aware that the farmer has 
the right to protect his property. And this 
is almost unanimous among them. 

Because of the wide latitude of our demo- 
cratic form of government, too many hunters 
misinterpret the meaning of the word free- 
dom. This was ably described by a farmer 
in the central part of the state. 

“Too many hunters,” he remarked bitterly, 
“are of the opinion that freedom means free 
access to any part of a farmer’s land re- 
gardless of cost or circumstances so long 
as they have purchased a hunting license 
which allows them to hunt game owned and 
protected by the state to which they have 
paid their hard-earned money.” He paused 


a moment, just long enough to catch a 
breath, for he seemed to feel that he must 
say what was on his mind and in his heart. 
He was eager to get it out because he be- 
lieved it. “The farmer,” he continued, “who 
pays his taxes each year to keep his prop- 
erty from being sold by the sheriff does so 
fully expecting to have the privilege of 
managing his property as he sees fit, to 
fertilize the soil, plow it, plant it, and care 
for the crops. We depend upon our soil, 
our labor, and the help of God’ to pay those 
taxes. But when the hunters deny us the 
full right to protect our farms as we see 
fit, no hunting at all on our property will 
make it much easier to meet the demands of 
the tax collector.” 


Another farmer had this to say. “With 
the number of hunters constantly increas- 
ing, the problem of the farmer playing host 
for a day is becoming more and more com- 
plicated. My farm,” he said with a wave 
of his hand over it, “is well cared for 
There is all kinds of game on it because 
there is good food and cover. But I'll be 
danged if I'll continue to allow hunters to 
roam over it until they show some respect 
for my rights as a property owner.” He 
looked at me a moment then asked. “Would 
the man in the town or city tolerate me if 
I drove into town, parked my car in his 
driveway or on his lawn, then explored 
his property at will?” 

No farmer ever asked a fairer question. 
And almost without exception they all feel 
that way about it. 


Now ownership, and the rights to soil is 
as old as the land itself. Ever since America 
was settled it has been a matter of contro- 
versy. It is as true today as ever before. 
Each generation brings new problems, prob- 
lems which, if carefully thought out, may 
bring peace and contentment to all con- 
cerned. The farmer does not, however, feel 
that his right to protect his property is 
properly recognized. Too often he remains 
an old crab or an ignorant farmer who can 
make a living no other way, just because 
he will not allow his farm to be used as 
public property. He sometimes wonders if 
the brotherhood of man means anything. 

Another farmer brought out this latter 
thought very clearly. “Today’s problem be- 
tween the farmer and the average hunter 
is one which can be worked out to bring 
an everlasting friendship, or it can be 
widened and bring everlasting enmity. How- 
ever, it depends upon one of the oldest 
laws since the brotherhood of man. That law 
is the GOLDEN RULE. If followed, not 
religiously perhaps, but spiritually and sen- 
sibly, there can be worked out a plan of 
lasting friendship between us.” 

Another farmer, far too old to do any 
active farming, but with a memory of other 
days, reminisced a bit. “Years ago,” he 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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The Woodcock Dog 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HE long hot summer months begin to draw to a close when 

the air takes on a gentle chill and tall green corn gives up 
its harvest to become bundled together forming neat wigwam 
shocks that furnish food and shelter for countless game birds 
With these natural changes frost descends upon luscious green 
growth and transforms the entire landscape into a riot of color 
The glamorous Indian summer sun seeps through the trees form- 
ing enchanting patterns on the forest floor. There is no doubt— 
October has arrived. A new hunting season is at hand. Plans 
hopes and dreams are ready to be crystalized into exciting gunning 
accomplishments to be added to a growing list of memories fo: 
days after the gun is stored for the last time. 

Make the most of every opportunity during this new season, 
for you and your dog will never regret your participation in the 
greatest of all outdoor sports. Mark your calendar and complete 
your plans to go for woodcock on opening day. Chances are good 
that you will experience some exceptional gunning, thoroughly 
enjoy being in the woods at this time of year, and your dog 
will love you more deeply for beginning with the first of the 
open season; and although we place more emphasis on the sport 
than the bag, the woodcock is regarded by many sportsmen 
as the most appetizing morsel in the line of game birds. 

The migratory bird law has protected this strange winged 
ghost of the low woodlands, and he is rapidly on the increase, 
thereby affording many gunners with a sport that is rare indeed. 

The woodcock is a bird of mystery and men who have con- 
sistently hunted him for years have only a limited knowledge 
of his habits. We do know that his chief diet is earthworms, and 
where you find black loamy soil that holds an abundant supply 
of worms, there you will find the timber-doodle. When the soil 
begins to freeze, ol’ big eyes will move farther south where his 
delicate bill can easily penetrate the ground for his favorite 
food. 

In our state we have a few birds that nest, rear their young 
and reside here until the frost thoroughly whitens our woodland. 
Of course, our best shooting will be found when the flights from 
the north woods are on. 

A woodcock hunter must keep a close watch on the thermom- 
eter and keep in touch with the weather bureau. When a freeze 
comes to our neighboring states of the north we can expect a 
flight almost overnight. 

Look for him at the foothills of the mountains in moist well 
sheltered places, and never overlook a swamp bordered by alders. 
Vales, pastures, and runs usually produce a few birds. 

This timberland twister is an easy bird to kill—if you hit him— 
however it takes an experienced gunner to take him in his wild 
evasive, corkscrew flight. 

The woodcock will usually lie close for the dog that is well 
trained and under perfect control. The pointer or setter trained 

(Continued on Page 33) 


More On Shot Size 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


[Ao month I speculated upon shot size and confidence, and 
reached the conclusion that any size within reason would kill 
most any game from woodcock to geese, and that the psychological 
effect of a shooter’s having confidence in the size he preferred prob- 
ably was more beneficial to his shooting average than the diameter 
or number of pellets in the load. 

The premise was true enough, and I think all old cap busters will 
understand just what I meant, but it is possible that many young 
shooters don’t have a very good idea of just what is “within reason.” 
Young Joe Blow may think his load of 3%4-ounce of 4’s in his three 
inch .410 comes within the definition. 

This piece, then, is for the younger lads who would like to know 
just which size they should use for what. Let’s consider the smaller 
guns first, the .410 bore, and the 28 and 20 gauges. 

We can begin by dispelling a popular and mistaken conception of 
many small bore shooters. They think, presumably because the 
muzzle is smaller, that the little gun shoots a smaller pattern than 
the 12 gauge. We’ve often heard hunters say, “The 20 will shoot 
just as far, only you’ve got to hold closer.” 

Of course, this is absurd, as a few pattern tests or even a little 
mental calisthenics will show. Assuming a full choke .410 with 
three inch, 3%4-ounce loads will kill a pheasant at 30 yards, and a 
full choke 12 with 1%-ounce load at 50, why, then, if the %-ounce 
group holds in a smaller area, (presumably only two-thirds as 
large) won’t the .410 kill a pheasant as far? The pattern would be 
just as dense and just as many pellets would strike the bird, 
assuming the same size shot were used in both. 

No, lads, the small bores don’t shoot smaller patterns. They shoot 
thinner patterns, and the lighter the load the thinner the pattern— 
generally speaking. This is the reason why Junior’s 410 won’t kill 
a duck as far as Pop’s 12, and it also has an important bearing upon 
the size shot to use. 

A safe rule to follow is: small gauge, small shot. The two and 
one-half inch, %-ounce load or the three inch 34-ounce load in the 
410; the 34-ounce load in the 28, and the %-ounce load in the 20 
are limited in range by the thinness of the pattern, rather than the 
penetration of the shot. 

Of course, the man who shoots big shot in a light gun occasionally 
will scratch down a bird at fairly long range with a broken wing 
or one shot in the brain or heart. These freak occurrences should 
be considered in the same light as finding a $10 bill, and can’t be 
counted as regular dividends. 

One important point to remember is that large shot, being heavier, 
retain their velocity better. Consequently, each large shot carries 
more shocking and penetrating power at long range. 

On the other hand, because they are larger, there are less big shot 
in any given load, and this, in turn, means more open patterns. The 
problem, then, is to choose a shot size which gives the best pattern 
consistent with adequate penetration. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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The muskrat is the most popular fur-bearing animal in Pennsylvania 


‘VER since I was a small boy trapping and 
‘i= hunting appealed to me. In its primary 
stages my knowledge of these things was 
limited by inexperience and the lack of un- 
derstanding of the out-of-doors. But, 
through the will to learn, I progressed rapid- 
ly. This meant discussing problems with 
older men who had long experience behind 
them, men of truth and understanding, not 
the braggart or story book writer whose in- 
formation may not be reliable. Many days 
and years were spent in the fields and woods 
studying plant and animal life in different 
sections of the country, making comparisons 
wherever possible and noting differences in 
natural habitat. Learning in this manner, I 
began to increase my catches with either 
gun or trap and it is at this point that I 
discovered something new—the Proper Hand- 
lin of Furs. 

Furs are something that have value to us 
and had value to our ancestors of by-gone 
years. They give us warmth as clothing, 
money as a revenue, and trade as a business. 
Their proper handling by the majority of 
trappers has been overlooked. It is well to 
know that furs are perishable and can’t be 
handled as cord wood. There are some 
general rules which should be known first 
of all. The place selected for storing green 
pelts should be dry and have plenty of 
ventilation, but allowing no sunshine. Sun- 
shine directly on furs when green will draw 
the grease into the furs, which will tend to 
shrink and harden the skin, causing what 
is known as “grease burn.” 

Each skin should hang separate from the 
other. They should be out of reach of dogs 


and mice, for mice will chew them in secur- 
ing the fat. When catching a fur-bearer 
skin it out as soon as possible, for the body 
starts to decay as soon as the organs stop 
functioning. This will start “slips” as soon 
as maceration takes place, depending a lot 
on weather conditions and temperatures. 

After skinning the animal put it on a fur 
stretcher as soon as possible (as will be 
described later on) or, if you cannot do so 
at once, place grass or leaves inside of pelt 
to give it ventilation prior to stretching. This 
will avoid sweating of the skin and protect 
it against mold. 

Be sure when you skin all fur-bearers to 
use a good sharp knife so you won’t tear 
the skin. Cut carefully around the eyes 
and nose and don’t pull too hard for in most 
cases the skin is tender at these parts. 
Should an animal be wet, dry it under 
natural conditions, using a stick or your 
hand to beat the fur dry. Don’t brush or 
comb the fur for you might loosen the 
guard hairs as in a fox skin, or pull out 
bunches of fur if matted, as in the case of 
burrs. This can be left for the fur dresser 
to do. Avoid placing the animal near the 
stove, for you might singe the hair. Mud 
may be removed by beating when dry 
without any injury to the fur. Be sure to 
clean the pelt while on the body, for it is 
more easily handled. Salt should not be 
put on the flesh side of furred skins as it 
hardens them. 

With these general rules, we will prepare 
a muskrat skin that will demand the top 
price, depending on grade which will be set 
by the buyer. 


OCTOBER 


PROPER 
HANDLING 
OF FURS 


By BAIRD HERSHEY 


My particular way to skin a muskrat is to 
hang it up, fastening a slip noose of stout 
cord to its left rear foot just above the 
heel. A circular cut is made at this point 
and the same cut made on the right leg. 
From these two cuts slit the skin on the 
inner side of legs to the vent below the 
tail. Take the thumb of the left hand and 
push it beneath the skin at the slits, working 
the pelt from the body. Care must be taken 
when pulling the skin from the belly as the 
abdominal walls are tender and often times 
tear, leaving the entrails to fall out upon 
the fur. 

When you have loosened the skin as fa 
as possible, take a tin shears or snips and 
sever the tail from the skin or cut it with 
your knife. Opossum tails are also cut from 
the skins. Draw the skin down over the 
shoulders and pull the fore-legs back taking 
skin forward in peeling motion to as far as 
the feet. Make a circular cut at the ankles 
and draw the feet through the holes. Roll 
the skin down to the back of ears and cut 
off ears close to the head. Roll the skin to 
the eyes and be sure to cut carefully around 
the eyelids. This is a very easy place to 








By Dr. C. 8. Apgar 


In 1945 fur-dealers reported having purchased 
306.437 muskrats. 
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sut a hole in the skin. The last cut is the 
nose. Be sure to cut far back on the 
cartilage as the skin of the nose turns in at 
the nostrils. Swing the rat around and cut 
skin from lower jaw at the lip. 


Now that you have the skin from the body 
it may be scraped carefully and gently to 
rid it of its surplus fat. Take your scraper 
and scrape the fatty parts of the skin which 
will be around front legs, belly and rear 
legs. When the skin is free of loose fat it 
is ready for the stretcher. Some trappers 
use hack saw blades, others knives. I use a 
dull draw knife with handles that are hori- 
zontal from the blade. These tools are called 
“scrapers” or “fleshers.” 


The rat skin is now drawn flesh side out 
»ver a board which fits the skin. To de- 
‘ermine the size of board to use, lay your 
rat skin on a table upon the belly side, draw 
round it with a pencil, making the lines of 

e sides of the skin somewhat narrow. A 
poaru of 3% inch thickness and about two 
feet long can now be fashioned from the 
drawing. When the board is cut to the size 
0 the drawing, round off the edges some- 
what so the skin slips on and off easily. 
Slip the rat skin over this board with the 
flesh side exposed and tack the lower edges 
in a “V” shape to the board. 


I prefer a wire stretcher for muskrats. 
This stretcher has two slide bars with flat 
metal teeth which grip the top and bottom 
tail pieces of the skin and can be pulled 
iown snugly to give all skins uniform shape 
which makes an attractive appearance to the 
buyer. Other conveniences of the wire 
stretcher are that air can circulate through 
the fur side of the pelt, which facilitates 
drying, and it can be easily slipped off of 
stretcher by squeezing together the vertical 
sides which loosens the fur from stretcher 
which has a tendency to stick. A stretcher 
fashioned from a roofing shingle doesn’t have 
these advantages. Many times the shingle 
has to be split, causing the skin to ter 
frequently upon removing it when dried 
Once the skin is dried it can be removed 
from the stretcher and laid in a dry place 
until sold. 


The skunk skin is handled the same way 
as the muskrat, except skinning of the vent. 
Make a circular cut around the vent leaving 
plenty of skin, which will result in leaving 
much of the odor or musk with the carcass. 
The tail should be split part way up the 
under side and the bone removed. Tails are 
usually left on skunk pelts, not for their 
fur value, but for easy handling of the skins 
and also for their better appearance. A 
board of % inch thickness is fashioned for 
the skunk the same as the muskrat. In this 
ease this board will be used to hold the skin 
in place while scraping off the fat and also 
as a stretcher. 


In scraping the fat from the skunk skin 
there is more work than with the muskrat. 
It has a meat tissue that is red in color 
which extends over the back of skin. This 
must be scraped off, for underneath this is 
a layer of fat which protects the hair roots. 
This fat should be scraped somewhat, but 
not enough to expose the hair roots so they 
might slip. After scraping the skin clean of 
fat, take some box nails and tack the skin 
to the board. As you insert point of nail in 
the skin pull down hard and tack into the 
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Courtesy Animal Trap Company, Lititz, Pa. 


board; this stretches the skin lengthwise. I 
usually put one tack in each rear foot or leg 
skin, two in the tail to spread it, and one or 
two in the belly skin at the bottom edge if 
it should sag a little. 

Weasels and opossums are handled in the 
same manner as the skunk, only the female 
opossum has a pouch on the belly side which 
may make a tear in the skin if pulled too 
hard while skinning. When you come to the 
pounch take your knife and cut deep toward 
the belly, but not enough to expose the 
bowels—this will free the pouch. Be careful 
in scraping the weasel skin and opossum for 
they are both tender and tear easily. 

Foxes, raccoons and mink are handied the 
same as the skunk, except for the skinning 


of the vent which does not have to be done. 
Their feet must be skinned out to the toes, 
making slits on the underside of feet and 
remove the bones. Tail bones are also re- 
moved in these skins. But in most instances 
these three mentioned skins are turned “fur 
side out” when nearly dry on the stretchers. 
You may take your hand and rub the fur 
briskly to fluff the matted hair. This will 
help it to dry by allowing a free circulation 
of air to get near the hide. 


It is hoped that these suggestions for the 
“Proper Handling of Furs” will result in 
better prepared furs for this coming season. 
Because it certainly does make a difference 
to the buyer. 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer. Jr 


At the California State Teachers College on September 21, a new Conservation move- 
ment got off to an excellent start. It has to do with the establishment of Junior Sports- 
men’s Clubs in Junior and Senior High Schools and you will hear more about it later. 
Above is the group of educators and conservationists who participated in the initial con- 
ference to form a program of activities for such clubs 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The amount of money credit to the Game 
Funds during August 1946 ...... $16,642.22 
The amount disbursed from the Game Fund 
during August 1946 ............ $233,949.68 
The Treasury Department Game Fund bal- 
ance August 31, 1946 ........ $2,028,104.24 
(Exclusive of $132,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
Wartime Reserve, although no deduction is 
made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of. August 31, 1946). 


A total of 64,523 fur-seal skins were taken 
in the Government-administered sealing 
operations on Alaska’s Pribilof Islands dur- 
ing the 1946 season which closed August 8. 

This represents a decrease of 12,441 skins 
under the 1945 take according to officials 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Wildlife vs. Auto 


Wm. W. Gibb, R. No. 1, Emlenton, re- 
ports the following dead birds and animals 
observed on the highways of Venango 
County from January 1 to July 3: 550 
rabbits, 44 groundhogs, 24 squirrels, 17 
skunks, 1 raccoon, 4 deer, 35 opossums, 8 
muskrats, 1 fox, 4 porcupines, 5 grouse, 1 
quail, 1 ringneck, 27 crows and 5 miscel- 
laneous small birds and animals. 


“Precocial” birds are those which are able 
to run about shortly after being hatched 
from the shell and are not cared for in the 
nest by their parents, Examples are the 
bobwhite quail, ringnecked pheasant, Hun- 
garian partridge, ruffed grouse, prairie 
chicken, woodcock, jacksnipe and killdeer. 


$6,000,000 for Postwar 
Wildlife Programs 


Postwar wildlife programs involving an 
expenditure of $6,000,000 during the next 
eight to ten years will be undertaken as soon 
as manpower and materials are available. 

Six major projects would be undertaken 
including: 

a. An expansion of the food and cover im- 
provement program; construction of dams; 
cover-mapping and future management plan- 
ning; growing or purchasing food-bearing 
planting stock, to cost $2,640,000. 

b. Establishment of additional game farms 
and expansion of facilities for increased pro- 
duction on farms currently operated; pur- 
chase of more game from private breeders 
for restocking purposes; increasing distribu- 
tion of day-old pheasant chicks; importations 
of rabbits, to cost $2,315,000. 

c. An expansion of the Cooperative Farm- 
Game Program throughout the Common- 
wealth as needed, to approximately 1,000,000 
acres, to cost $400,000. 

d. An expansion of law enforcement activ- 
ities; purchase of new uniforms and radio 
equipment; expansion of game feeding and 
predator control programs; rendering more 
aid to interested landowners; etc., to cost 
$445,000. 

e. An expansion of the present field re- 
search projects and initiation of mew ones 
with aid from Federal Government, to cost 
$150,000. 

f. An expansion of programs currently in 
effect and provide for additional facilities to 
serve the sportsmen’s groups, schools, serv- 
ice clubs, etc., throughout the Commonwealth 
to inform the public more fully concerning 
wildlife restoration needs, to cost $50,000. 

More than $1,300,000 for these purposes is 
already available in a Special Wartime Re- 
serve fund which has been gradually ac- 
cumulated. The remainder will be antici- 
pated from regular sources and increased 
appropriations from accumulated monies in 
the Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife fund. 

Some projects are already under way; 
others will be started as additional man- 
power, materials and machinery becomes 
available, 

A 24 page bulletin outlining the program 
was just published and will be sent to all 
sportsmen’s organizations and other groups 
interested in the Commission’s future activ- 
ities. 
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FAMOUS MAMMALOGIST DIES 


Science and conservation both lost an out- 
standing authority through the passing, on 
September 3, of Major Edward A. Goldman, 
one of the leading mammalogists of the coun- 
try and for 51 years a member of the scien- 
tific staff of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 

Major Goldman was an outstanding au- 
thority in his field. As a result of his exten- 
sive field work, he had described more 
species and sub-species than any living mam- 
malogist. 

Major Goldman is credited with having dis- 
covered or described 275 of the type speci- 
mens of mammals in the Service’s collection. 
No less than 30 kinds of birds and animals 
and a score of plants have been named in his 
honor by other scientists. 

Many years of Major Goldman’s service 
with the government were spent in making 
biological surveys in Mexico and he was in- 
strumental in drawing up the treaty with 
Mexico for the protection of migratory birds 
which was proclaimed by the president of 
the United States in 1937. 

At the time of his death, Major Goldman 
was at work on a comprehensive manuscript 
on the mammals of Mexico, embodying the 
results of his studies in that country which 
began in 1891 and took him over thousands 
of miles of horseback, into every part of 
Mexico. 


Dinner Guest: 
nuts, professor? 

Prof: I suppose so—although most of them 
deserve flunking. 


Will you please pass the 


Senator Whistlestop was being shown 
around the state psychopathic institution. 


He paused to ask one of the inmates a ques- 
tion. 


“What’s your name, my good man?” 


“George Washington,” was the prompt re- 
ply. 

The Senator was momentarily flustered. 

‘Why, sir, that’s preposterous,” he ex- 


claimed. “The last time I visited here 
you told me you were General Grant.” 


“Yes, sir,” meekly replied the man. 
you see, that was by my first wife.” 


“But, 
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We were very sorry to learn recently of the 
death of former Game Protector Ray O. Dunkle 
of Chambersburg, on September 4. He served 
the Commission with distinction from 1919 to 
1932 when he retired. He was a World War I 
Veteran and for a number of years commanded 
Troop E, 104th Cavalry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard. Our deepest sympathy is extended to 
his wife and family. 





CHARLES F. PFEIFFER 


Charlie Pfeiffer of Montoursville, was recently 
appointed Senior Game Farm Superintendent 
after having served in the capacity of Assistant 
Superintendent at the Loyalsock Game Farm 
since July 1936. Following in the footsteps of 
Earl Greenwood, who was recently appointed 
Chief of the Division of Propagation and 
Distribution. Charlie has demonstrated fully 
his ability to handle game birds. 





October,—Autumn’s gypsy Queen, 
Camps in thickets lately green, 
Drapes her flaming tapestries 

Across the plumage of the trees. 
She weaves her spell of color thrills 
Upon the brow of pleasant hills. 


I love October’s pensive moods, 

These hills where sunlight idly broods 
On covert-thatch, where wild things run 
Down trails toward a topaz sun, 

And healing unction rides the breeze 
Spiced with the tang of moulting trees. 





October in the Hills 


By JosePHIneE Bruce ALEXANDER 


When Autumn slumbers on their breast, 
And crimson halos stain the west; 
When sumach’s blush pastels the slopes 
And pheasants call from hazel-copse, 

I love these mellow hills that lie 
Against a purple-gentian sky! 


The muted music of the trees, 

A flight of wings, the drone of bees,— 
By summer’s grace these symbols all 
Have fused into a golden fall. 

These hills shall ever hold for me 

A sanctum of tranquility. 
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FISH AND GAME STUDY 


Representative George A. Goodling, Logan- 
ville, chairman of a joint state government 
committee making a study of the fish and 
game commissions, recently made a three- 
day inspection tour with members of the 
Commission and its executive director, Seth 
Gordon. 

The Commission owns 838,000 acres, having 
holdings in practically every county in the 
state. Game lands were inspected in Centre, 
Clinton, McKean, Warren, Crawford and Jef- 
ferson counties. One of the main purposes 
of the trip was to observe the experimental 
work being done with large bulldozers which 
are working in areas where lumbering could 
not be carried on. Here the trees are push- 
ed over and allowed to remain, permitting 
sunlight to enter which in turn stimulates 
dense undergrowth so necessary for both 
food and cover for wildlife. 


In many areas the canopy has become s0 
heavy that practically all undergrowth is 
destroyed. The limiting factor in maintain- 
ing our wildlife is food, and it is hoped that 
this practice will partly relieve that situation. 
While this work is too new to form any def- 
inite conclusions, those in charge thereof 
and those who made the trip are optimistic 
over its possibilities. Prior to this time, 
hand-cutting was practiced to obtain the 
same results but the practice was too costly 
and entirely too slow. 


The Pymatuning Reservoir in Crawford 
county, the largest artificial lake in Penn- 
sylvania, was visited. Each year the Com- 
mission plants the entire shoreline with 
seeds which produce tons of food for wild 
waterfowl which is abundant in that section. 
Most of this area is open to public hunting 
and each year thousands of ducks and geese 
are taken. 


The Fish Commission is also doing exten- 
sive work there. Millions of fingerling bass 
are taken from the lake and held in rearing 
ponds until they have reached the proper 
size for restocking purposes throughout the 
state. 

The Game Commission recently purchased 
a farm near Cambridge Springs in Crawford 
county. It will be known as the Western 
Game farm and will replace one formerly 
used in Lawrence county where the soil was 
not suitable for the operation. Here ringneck 
pheasants will be raised. 


One of the points of interest was the train- 
ing school for game protectors. Pennsylvania 
pioneered in this work and has one of the 
outstanding schools of its tyne in the country. 
The school is located in Jefferson county. A 
new class of 30 was accepted recently after 
rigid mental and physical tests. The training 
period is one year. Of the 30 who entered, 
26 are ex-servicemen.—York Dispatch. 


PROSECUTIONS 


During August 102 prosecutions for viola- 
tion of the Game Laws were brought in- 
volving penalties in the amount of $3,891.00. 
As a warning to careless hunters 30 of 
these prosecutions were for violating safety 
regulations especially carrying loaded fire- 
arms in vehicles. 
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DILLON, JOHNSON AND YEAGER 
PROMOTED 


Albert M. Day, director of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, has announced the pro- 
motion of W. R. Dillon to become Chief, 
Branch of Administration, and Oscar H. 
Johnson to be Chief, Branch of Management. 

The new places are in line with the recent 
reorganization of the Service, which provides 
for the concentration of Service functions in 
four branches concerned with administration, 
research, commercial fisheries and manage- 
ment of fish and game resources. This 
streamlining of the work of the Service is 
designed to improve the agency’s services to 
the public. 

Roy Dillon has been in government service 
since 1934. Mr. Johnson is former director of 
the South Dakota Department of Game and 
Fish. 

Dr. Lee E. Yeager has been named head 
of the wildlife research unit program in the 
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Division of Wildlife Research of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Director of the 
Service Albert M. Day announced today. 


Dr. Yeager, who entered the service more 
than a year ago as a biologist in the Office 
of the Coordinator of River Basin Studies, 
in his new post will also serve as liaison 
officer on Pittman-Robertson research pro- 
jects to correlate valuable scientific data 
acquired through expenditure of federal aid 
in wildlife restoration funds. He succeeds 
Dr. Gustauv Swanson who was recently ap- 
pointed head of the research division of the 
Service. 

Dr. Yeager served from 1936 to 1938 as a 
forest entomologist with the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and plant Quarantine of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and from 1938 to 
1945 with the Illinois Natural History Sur- 
vey where he conducted research into wild- 
life management, especially in agricultural 
and forestry relationships. 

Born at Sky Lake, Mississippi, Oct. 28, 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


The above Bald Eagle was caught in a trap by a toenail when in the act of 
capturing a chicken on a Berks County farm. It was turned over to Game Protector 
E. J. Turner, Centerport, and thence to the Philadelphia Zoo. 
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1907, he received degrees of B.S. and MSS. 
from Mississippi State College in 1933 and 
M.F. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan in 1937. 


New Legislation in Congress 


The following bills relating to soil, water, 
plants, public lands and wildlife have been 
introduced in Congress. 


Fish and Game 


S. 2288. Sen. Pepper (Fla.). Permits pub- 
lic shooting on not to exceed 25 percent of 
the area of national wildlife refuges. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry 6/3/46. Companion measure to H 
R. 3460. 

H. R. 7104. Mr. Robertson (Va.). Pro- 
vides federal aid to the States for fishery 
restoration and management projects. Reve- 
nues to provide this aid derived by earmark- 
ing the excise tax of 10% on fishing tackle. 
In nearly all respects the bill follows the 
Pittman-Robertson Act of 1938 for federal 
aid to State game projects. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
7/22/46. 


Norte: Congressman Robertson introduced 
this bill to obtain reaction from sportsmen, 
fish and game commissioners, and conserva- 
tion organizations. He did not expect it to 
get consideration at this late date but wil] 
reintroduce it in the next session. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act was amended 
to permit 25% of the State’s fund annually 
for maintenance. The Coordination Act of 
1934 was amended and a few teeth inserted 


BLACK FOREST MAGIC 
A THRILLING NEW LECTURE 
By Hal H. Harrison 


Over 6,000 acres of towering timber, much 
of it virgin white pine and hemlock, has 
earned for Cook Forest the title of “The 
Black Forest of America.” Located along 
the winding Clarion River, Cook Forest offers 
the outdoorsman and the nature lover a 
veritable paradise of beautiful birds, wood- 
land mammals, lovely flowers, sparkling trout 
and miles of glorious trails through forests 
of majestic trees and acres of rhododendron. 
Hal Harrison has recorded with his color 
camera the splendor of this pine and hem- 
lock dreamland and the wild creatures that 
dwell within it. YOUR organization will 
thrill at the stories he tells and the techni- 
color slides he shows. 

You have seen Hal H. Harrison’s stories 
and pictures in Life, Collier’s, Coronet, Lib- 
erty, Country Gentleman, Pageant, American 
Weekly, Travel, Popular Mechanics, Audu- 
bon Magazine, Mechanix Illustrated, Mini- 
cam, True, American Forests, Popular Photog- 
raphy and other well-known national maga- 
zines. Now, let Hal Harrison tell you his 
greatest story . . . BLACK FOREST MAGIC. 
For Reservations: Address HAL H. HARRI- 
SON, The Valley Daily News, Tarentum, 
Pa. 
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NO, NO, MISTER FOX 


“Foxes raiding your chicken yard?” Well, 
according to Dayton Parsons, vermin control 
technician for the Ohio Division of Conser- 
vation and Natural Resources, there is an 
easy way to keep foxes away from chicken 
yards, and without damage to Master Rey- 
nard. 

Cut down the weeds around the chicken 
yard and encircle the area with a _ two- 
foot-wide swath which has been heavily 
sprayed with a mixture consisting of one 
quart of turpentine to the gallon of used 
motor oil. The odor of the mixture is ex- 
tremely distasteful to foxes, says Mr. Par- 
sons. 


PASSENGER PIGEON MONUMENT 


A monument to the passenger pigeon, now 
extinct, is planned by the Wisconsin Society 
of Ornithology in Wisconsin’s Wyalusing 
State Park. The last member of this species, 
which once roamed in the country in flocks 
which, according to old-timers, “were so 
large they darkened the skies” died in cap- 
tivity in the Cincinnati Zoo in 1914. 

The new memorial will be the second 
monument to a bird in the United States, 
the first being the monument to the gulls 
erected by the Mormons in Salt Lake City to 
commemorate the gull flight which saved 
the Utah crops from the grasshoppers n 1847. 


Dakota Trims Pheasant Bag 


Michigan hunters who trek to South Da- 
kota each year in increasing numbers for 
spectacular pheasant hunting and plenty of 
white meat for the frozen food lockers back 
home wil] find themselves facing new re- 
strictions this fall. 

Instead of 40 birds, the visiting hunter 
may ship or take only 25 this year. The 
season is shortened at both ends, opening 
Oct. 15 and closing Dec. 13 in the best coun- 
ties. End of the season varies in a few 
counties from Oct. 19 (a mere four days) to 
Oct. 24, Nov. 13 and Nov. 28. 


A ragged wayfarer knocked at the door 
of the doctor’s residence and a lady came 
to the door. 

“Madam,” said the tramp, doffing his hat 
politely, “as you see, I’m a bit threadbare, 
winter is approaching, et cetera. Could I 
have a pair of the doctor’s old pants?” 

“I don’t think you would wear them,” she 
said. 

“Why not?” 

‘Because—I’m the doctor.” 


The village marshal was also the village 
veterinarian . . . One night in the wee hours 
the telephone rang and the missus answered 
itt An anxious voice announced that it 
wished to speak with her husband. She 
called him. 

“Hello, there,” growled the old guy sleep- 
ily. “D’you want my services as marshal 
or vet?” 

“In both capacities,” came the voice over 
the phone, “We can’t get our bulldog’s mouth 
open and he’s got a burglar between his 
teeth!” 
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Over $2,000,000 were paid trappers by Pennsylvania fur dealers last year, many 
farmer lads like the one above netting a splendid wintertime income for their efforts. 


Eastern Handgun Matches 


Division Supervisors M. J. Golden, Reading, 
and H. T. Englert, Oil City, attended the 
Eastern Regional Pistol and Revolver Matches 
at the United States Marine Base, Quantico, 
Virginia, on July 4, 1946. The event, held 
under the auspices of the Nationa] Rifleman’s 
Association, attracted several hundred of the 
best handgun shooters in the Eastern United 
States. 


Supervisor Golden was third in the grand 
aggregate topped only by Harry Reeves (the 
National Champion) of the Detroit Police 
force and Col. Walter Walsh, a past champion. 


Ducks Unlimited says the latest informa- 
tion indicates that for 100 ducks that came 
back to the Canadian nesting ground in the 
Spring of 1945, 70 came back in the Spring 
of 1946. The nesting season of 1946, however, 
was more favorable than that of 1945. Pro- 
duction per 100 ducks this year was greater 
than last year. Broods are fewer in number, 
but larger. During the war, conservation 
agencies were handicapped by shortage of 
men and material. By 1947, most of these 
handicaps should be removed. The Canadian 
Government and people are working with us. 
Let us really do things in 1947. 


ANSWERS TO *“‘WHAT’S WRONG” 


1. Downy young ducks, because of their low 
specific gravity. float very high, resting as 
lightly as feathers upon the water. 


oe 


. Caribou swim with their entire back out of 
the water. 


3. Coots do not have webbed feet, but widely- 
lobed toes. 


4. Blacksnakes have no fangs. They have a 
mouthful of fins teeth, and can bite, but are, 
of course, non-poisonous. 


Hunting Can Be Safe 


Hunting is a Comparatively Safe Sport— 
if you make it so. 

The survey of a large insurance company, 
made recently, revealed that during the past 
five years hunting and fishing accidents 
amounted to only 6% of ‘the over-all total 
classified under sports and recreation. 

Of this smal] number, fishing accidents ac- 
counted for 2.7% and hunting accidents 
3.3%. In comparison, the survey revealed the 
following percentages: Baseball, 9.2%; golf, 
6.9%; horseback riding, 6.5%; Winter sports, 
9.7%; tennis and squash, 6.4% and skating, 
6%. 

Now is the time for all of us who go afield 
to practice a resolution that all hunters have, 
or should have made—that is to take a boy 
hunting with us this season; to instruct that 
boy in the proper way to handle a gun; how 
to be ever thoughtful, considerate and watch- 
ful; to show him the thousand and one little 
niceties which go to make the day’s trip 
more enjoyable, even though we trudge home 
with an empty game bag. 

That one trip may be the means of saving 
that boy from the awful and horrifying ex- 
perience of realizing that he has accidentally 
shot, and possibly fatally injured, his com- 
panion. So let’s take a boy hunting this 
season and teach him how to hunt and the 
proper way to handle his gun. Do not let 
him go alone. If he learns nothing except the 
business end of a rifle or shotgun is no re- 
specter of wildlife, domestic stock or even 
mankind, the trip will have been worthwhile. 
—Jack Opachinski, Nanticoke. 


A mammal is an animal but not all ani- 
mals are mammals: Mammals are warm- 
blooded, vertebrate creatures, which bear 
their young alive and feed them at their 
breasts. 
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“While hunting groundhogs on the game lands 
Elmer Fox shot and killed a young gray fox. 
He and Norman Kohl then set some traps and 
managed to trap three more of the litter. This 
proved to be quite an accomplishment as they 
also found 5 groundhogs, 2 raccoons and 1 
opossum in their traps along with the fox. 
These 4 gray fox were trapped within a few 
hundred yards of where Norman Kohl had 
trapped a family of 8 red foxes during June. 
These men are really doing their share to make 
the game lands safe for our small game species. 

“I know of one man in the borough of Wyo- 
missing who took great pains to discourage the 
rabbits from nesting in his garden this spring. 
The rabbits used to come and look for nesting 
sites but always gave it up as a bad job— 
so it seemed. July 29 four young rabbits were 
seen hopping around in this yard and a close 
inspection revealed that this mother had waited 
until the myrtle was high enough to completely 
shield her, then she had proceeded to make 
her nest and raise her young completely hidden 
from the eyes of this watchful gardener. July 30 
the mother was seen with five youngsters and 
has evidently taken her brood out into the 
world to make their living. She was wise in 
waiting until she could raise her brood in 
this yard because it is completely fenced in 60 
that no dogs or cats could get in to disturb 
her family."—Game Protector Joseph A. Leien- 
decker, Sinking Spring, July, 1946. 





“Foxes appear more plentiful than ever. Many 
farmers and poultrymen are complaining about 
taking chickens, guineas and ducks. One farmer 
has killed seven foxes in the fields surrounding 
his house. 

“Snakes also appear more plentiful than for 
the past several years, especially the poisonous 
species. So far I have killed one copperhead in 
the garage at headquarters, one along the drive- 
way, and a rattlesnake in the road in front of 
headquarters. A new pipeline was recently layed 
through this section. While putting it through 
ten miles of mountains they killed fifty some 
rattlers."—Game Protector Harold E. Russell, 
Blain, July 1946. 








“Bears must be on the increase as hardly a 
week passes that I do not have reports of them 
being seen, from my own observations the West 
end of this district will supply a lot of bear 
hunters a considerable amount of sport this fall.’ 
— Protector M. B. Wells, Lewisburg, July, 





“Hunting Accidents—We have received reports 
of 4 hunting accidents since the first of June. 
These accidents were all cases of shooting human 
beings in mistake for woodchucks. Two of the 
accidents were fatal. The other two were cases 
that needed hospital and doctor’s care.”"—Game 
— William J. Davis, Huntingdon, July, 





“In spite of the large kill of foxes the past 
year we still have too many. The farmers in my 
district are loosing a lot of chickens to fox. 

“From my observations and from reports of 
sportsmen there are more rabbits and pheasants 
than last year. 

“There have been 3 fawns killed by farmers 
mowing into them while cutting hay.”—Game 
— Harold F. Harter, Millersburg, July, 
1 


“In my patrols I see quite a few flocks of 
wild turkeys. Recently I saw three hens with 23 
young turkeys with them. Reports are coming 
in of turkeys being seen in all sections of 
District E-14."—Game Protector Frank E. Couse, 
DuBois, July, 1946. 


“While preparing food plots for planting on 
State Game Lands No. 240, Potter County, we 
located an abandoned red fox den where we 
found the remains of four fawn deer, four wood- 
chucks, one porcupine, one small pig, one oppos- 
sum, one cottontail rabbit, one snowshoe hare 
and the feathers, wings, legs, etc.; from perhaps 
ten to fifteen white leghorn chickens.’’—Game 
Protector Arthur G. Logue, Coudersport, June, 
1946. 
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“While travelling along a road near Eckville 
I noticed a common land turtle eating some- 
thing along the roadside, stopping to investigate, 
I found it was eating a large copperhead snake 
someone had evidently killed earlier in the day. 


“There appears to be some disease or insect 
killing the oak trees in this section. There are 
places where about half of the trees are dead or 
dying, the chestnut oak seems to be the 
one most affected.’-—Game Protector E. J. Turner, 
Centerport, July, 1946. 


“The farmers of my district were giad to 
hear that the Game Commission declared a 
doe season for this county. While talking to a 
farmer on August 1, he estimated his damage 
for the year so far was approximately $2,000." 
—Game Protector John Spencer, Orwigsburg. 
July, 1946. 





“More fawn deer have been observed and re- 
ported seen this summer than previous years 
throughout this area. Deer damage complaints 
have been coming in quite regular during the 
past couple of weeks. The majority of com- 
plaints are coming from gardeners. Several have 
been received from parties living within the 
boroughs of this district."—Game Protector How- 
ard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna, July, 1946. 





“During the month of July, while working on 
game lands 141, I had the pleasure of seeing 
three bears.”"—Game Protector W. C. Achey, 
Weatherly, July, 1946. 


“On July 10 a nice legal buck with horns in 
the velvet was found dead at Hauto Coal Works 
in Mauch Chunk Twp., Carbon County. From all 
appearance it had been in good health with no 
marks or bullet holes that we could find. The 
stomach was very full of green food.’’—Game 
Protector Theodore T. Schafer, Conyngham, July. 
1946. 





“During the period of July 21 to July 23 we 
had a total of fifteen inches of rain in the 
vicinity of Perkasie. Much damage was done and 
the sportsmen have been quite concerned about 
the possible damage to wildlife. especially young 
rabbits and young pheasants. The local streams 
overflowed their banks and low-lying fields were 
covered with water, some as much as a foot.” 
—Game Protector James A. Brown, Perkasie. 


July, 1946. 
HEY ' ARE WE 
SUPPOSED TO 
BE DVCKS 
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‘Learned something that to me was new about 
beavers. A beaver came into a small lake this 
spring and kept damming up the outlet and flood- 
ing pasture land. I couldn’t locate any house 
but did locate the beaver sleeping on the bank. 
Several times I scared him off the bank from 
different spots and concluded that he was sleep- 
ing in the brush rather than build a house or 
tunnel into a _ bank.’’—Game Protector Joseph 
L. Budd, Hamlin, July, 1946. 





“While working at my headquarters late one 
night this month I received a telephone call from 
an excited Providence Township resident who 
claimed that he had just seen a large wolf on 
his lawn. Deputy Krausse and I proceeded to the 
informant’s home and on arrival found that a 
group of citizens had gathered and were ready 
for the hunt. About the time one of the men 
saw what he thought was Mr. Wolf and “let go” 
with a charge of No. 6 shots. He claimed that 
the wolf had run across a path directly in front 
of him. Fearing that someone might get shot, 
Deputy Krausse and I finally convinced them to 
return to their homes with a promise to further 
search the next day. Although I know we have 
lots of wolves in this county, I’m sure there 
aren’t any with four legs.’-—Game Protector 
J. S. Kepner, Media, July, 1946. 





“On June 29, 1946 about 300 month-old ringneck 
chicks were stolen from the holding pens of the 
Redbank Valley Sportsmens Association. These 
birds had been raised from day-old chicks. The 
club is offering a reward for information leading 
to the arrest of the guilty person or persons.”’— 
Game Protector Duane E. Lettie, Clarion, July. 
1946. 

“The deer are too plentiful and last week 
an old doe and two fawns decided to visit a 
garden im Tidioute. They created some interest 
but the owner was not pleased with the idea.” 
—Game Protector George H. Burdick, Tidioute. 
July, 1946. 


“The Mahoning Sportsmens Association, Hills- 
ville received 102 birds and at the present time 
have 100 birds that are eight weeks old. These 
birds are being raised at the home of V..E. 
Latshaw, President of the Association. This is 
really a remarkable record and shows what the 
chicks will do when they have the proper care 
and the proper equipment to be raised with. I 
believe this is a record for other clubs to try 
and equal.”’—Game Protector William R. Over- 
turf, New Castle, July, 1946. 





“On July 7 I picked up a doe deer killed by 
an automobile that was still carrying her fawn.” 
—Game Protector John Shuler, Somerset. 
July, 1946. 





“I noticed groundhogs feeding largely on soy- 
beans, especially where fields are close to woods 
and old fencerows. It is easy to locate them as 
they eat the beans up as they go. While the plant 
is young and tender the hogs are very fond of 
them.”—Game Protector R. E. Holtzapple, Middle- 
burg, June 1946. 
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“Kenneth Hogue, age 12, Dallastown, RD1l, 
killed an old Red Fox with a manure fork 
inside the barn. It was so mangy that only a 
little hair remained on the body, the tip of the 
tail and feet. After the fight was over he wasn’t 
sure if he had killed a fox or not.’’—Game Pro- 
tector Daniel H. Nackler, Windsor, July, 1946. 





“From the damage complaints received this 
summer, it looks like a very good coming season 
for deer, beavers, raccoons and the wily fox. 
Deer have been giving lots of trouble in crop 
fields, raccoons are bad on chickens, and I re- 
ceived the usual numerous reports of fox after 
poultry.”—Game Protector H. C. Sutherland. 
Greenville, July, 1946. 





“‘Woodchucks are plentiful throughout the dis- 
trict. A local sportsman reported killing seven- 
teen in one field.”"—Game Protector W. T. Aunsp- 
bill, Franklin, July, 1946. 





“One evening on my way home from work on 
game lands 39 at Polk, I saw a ringneck hen 
with seven young. One of the chicks was a pure 
albino. The mother hen seemed awfully proud 
of her brood as she walked around with her 
head held in the air. Evidently she thought the 
albino was quite an achievement. The young 
pheasants were all feathered out and could 
fly."—Game Protector Floyd A. Beck, Venus. 
July, 1946. 





“The indiscriminate use of firearms by campers 
along our streams and lakes has created a hazard 
to all who enjoy the outdoors. It seems that a 
lot of campers carry with them 22 rifles and 
pistols with which they delight in shooting at 
floating objects on the water with the result 
that bullets ricochet and no one knows where 
they will end up. This is a dangerous practice 
that the laws during the big game season should 
apply the year around. 

“The bulldozer operations have been conducted 
on game lands 29 where approximately 150 acres 
of second growth has been upset. Game lands 39 
with about the same acreage, Game land 24 about 
100 acres and game lands 95 about 12 acres. 
This should be enough to judge the value of this 
work. It was conducted from May to the latter 
part of July. The work that was done early in 
Warren County looks very good inasmuch as prac- 
tically all the upset trees have lived. Sprout and 
brier growths is in evidence everywhere on these 
acres.’—Game Protector Hayes T. Englert, Oil 
City,, July, 1946. 





“One very nice 8 point buck was killed by 
some unscrupulous woodchuck hunter. After it 
was shot in the head with a 22 caliber rifle, the 
person responsible developed cold feet and left 
the deer lying where he shot it. This makes the 
third deer shot in this manner so far this sea- 
son.”—Game Protector George L. Norris, Warren, 
July, 1946. 


/ GEE! WHAT 
A Bie 
WOODCHUCK ! 
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“While patrolling in Bensinger Township one 
evening recently I witnessed a novel method of 
chuck hunting. I heard a rifle shot and upon 
investigation found two boys hunting on a 
rowen field. Both had rifles, but one of them 
carried his on a sling over his shoulder while 
he marched beside his companion playing “You 
Are My Sunshine” on a harmonica. The com- 
panion carried a rifle at the ready and blazed 
away at the woodchucks which sat up to listen 
to the music. I heard six shots fired but found 
no chucks when I checked the boys. I gathered 
that the mouth organist was more proficient 
than the rifleman.’-—Game Protector L. B. Rosen- 
krans, Wilcox, July, 1946. 





‘“‘Plentiful squirrels more than ever, pheasants 
are showing up very good, some of the young 
pheasants are getting fully colored and seem 
to be in good condition, Raccoons and wood- 
chucks are getting to be very destructive in all 
sections in District A-9. I have cooperators who 
have lost as high as 45 chickens through coons.” 
—Game Protector Clarence H. Muinbauer, Per- 
kasie, July, 1946. 





“Rattlesnakes are showing very plentiful in 
this section this month with scarcely a day 
passing without my either killing one or more. 
or at least observing a like amount freshly 
killed by others. We have several killed within 
the borough limits and within sight of my home. 
—Game Protector Vern A. Van Order, Renovo, 
July, 1946. 





“The timber job on game lands 159 is pro- 
gressing very nicely. Some very fine timber is 
being taken off the area. Trees sawing 1000 feet 
of lumber or more quite numercus. I have scaled 
hemlock, yellow birch and maple that measured 
well over 1000 board feet and some as much as 
1560. This area should develop into one of the 
finest game feeding sections to be found any- 
where in the state after the lumbering operation 
has been completed.”—Game Protector Maynard 
R. Miller, Honesdale, July, 196. 





“Through the courtesy of William Litts and 
Frank Loux of Matamoras a plane was made 
available to salt deer back from the Erie Rail- 
road on game lands 209 to keep them from being 
killed by trains. 200 Ibs of salt were dropped 
close to water holes and will be the means of 
saving a number of deer from being hit by loco- 
motives.’"-—Game Protector John H. My Bn 


Milford, July, 1946. 


NOTICE 


The other day some kind friend sent us a 
fine 8 x 10 enlargement of three young wood- 
chucks at their den, WHO WAS IT? 
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“During the month a strange animal made its 
appearance in North Sewickley and Daugherty 
Twps. A number of farmers reported having 
heard it make a cry at night. but no one has been 
able to identify it. I have heard that it could be 
a wildcat. bear. or a wild dog. Pigs and chickens 
have been killed. and the animal has been around 
barns during the night in widely scattered sec- 
tions of the townships. I have checked with 
several farmers living in that section and they 
have not seen it; only heard it at night. It might 
be possible that some animal] has escaped from a 
carnival passing thru the county. At the rate it 
is moving it will be out of the county in a couple 
of days."—Game Protector J. Bradley McGregor, 
Beaver, July, 1946. 





“The deer damage complaints are becoming 
more numerous. Some of the complainants really 
do have extensive damage but as yet they are 
not “hoppin’ mad.” as one farmer put it. They 
seem quite satisfied that the Commission has an- 
mounced a doe season for this county, but they 
would rather see a fall season in which both 
bucks and does are legal. This month there has 
been three. deer shot for crop damage, two were 
retained for food and the other was delivered to 
St. Francis Orphanage. 

“Whenever I attend a sportsmen’s meeting or 
get talking to any hunters I always ask if they 
saw any young grouse this year. So far I have 
heard of only three broods being seen. Most 
persons have seen some mature grouse but the 
chicks just aren't around so everyone is in ac- 
cord on the close season this year.”—Game Pro- 
tector Harry W. Defina, Tamaqua, July, 1946. 





Most field officers report rabbits more abund- 
ant this year than for the last several years. They 
also report an abundance of natural food of most 
kinds, including wild grapes, berries, etc. 





“A Mr. Ray Shanley reported .a large bear 
running into the side of his automobile along the 
Portland Mills road, putting quite a dent in the 
right side. However bruin was none the worse for 
his experience. After shaking himself and getting 
his directions again he proceeded on his way 
toward Mill Creek. Mr. Shanley went to a garage 
to have the dent straightened out.’—Game Pro- 
tector Edward R. Richards, Portland Mills, July, 
1946. 





‘Foxes again are showing up around the farms 
and reports are coming in of their killing 
chickens. We have had excellent growing weather 
this season and food plots on game lands 176 
are doing fine. While mowing the grass and 
weeds on a 1 acre food plot with the tractor 
mower I counted 10 rabbits and 2 quail leaving 
the area.""—Game Protector Sam B. Reed, Pint 
Grove Mills, July, 1946. 





“Large areas of the State Forest in Straight 
Creek are heavily infested with inch worms or 
‘loopers.. The worm is black with a red-brown 
spot at either end. It resembles the army worm 
both in appearance and habit. Red and sugar 
maple seems to bear the greatest damage, with 
beech and elm also attacked. Areas several hun- 
dred acres in extent have been almost completely 
defoliated: some hillsides having the appearance 
of a ‘burn.’ The ground on these areas is liter- 
ally covered with bits of leaf and the droppings 
of the worms.”—Game Protector Louis B. Rosen- 
krans, Wilcox, June, 1946. 





“A strange animal has been reported in the 
vicinity of Sculton and Trent by several people 
who described it as a large animal of the cat 
family with a long tail. Although I have made 
several trips to that section I have not seen any 
signs or tracks.”—Game Protector Millard M 
Crooks, Somerset, July, 1946. 





“Deputy Protector, Edgar Schmoke, who is 
employed as a trackman on the New York Cen- 
tral at Keating reported the following incident. 
While the crew in which he is employed was 
burning safety strip along the track at SX 
siding above Keating they heard and saw a 
commotion on the uank avove the track and a 
groundhog and gray fox in combat tumbled into 
the ditch. They immediately went to the rescue 
of the groundhog and in the excitement the fox 
escaped; not so the whistle pig. The fox had 
got in some crippling licks and broke the hog’s 
back, paralyzing the hind quarters. Deputy 
Schmoke said it wasn’t a little hog or a big fox 
and he would have never believed it if he hadn't 
seen it because-he has seen groundhogs make 
some pretty sturdy dogs say uncle. He dis- 
patched the hog and mentally tallied the fox in 
next fall’s catch, if not sooner.""—Vern A. Van 
Order, District Game Protector, Renovo, Pa. 





“The deer damage complaints have started to 
come in. So far there have not been any for 
buckwheat but the cabbage crop has been worked 
on. At one farm 1500 cabbage plants were eaten 
in two nights.’"—Game Protector Nicholas M. 
Ruha, Ebensburg, July, 1946. 





“In gathering information for questionnaire on 
quail. one farmer informed me that those in his 
vicinity were killed off oy bad weather in the 
winter of 1945-46. He said the birds were rather 
plentiful on his farm in the summer and fa!) of 
1945. but now there are none.""—Game Protector 
Martin L. Shaffer, Mt. Pleasant, July, 1946. 


OCTOBER 
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“Officer Jim Latimer and I had checked and 
reset a beaver trap west of Spartansburg and 
took a breather to hunt crows with a stuffed 
owl. The crows were coming in very well and 
we killed about all that got within range. 

“We were looking for a place to set up the 
owl when we saw a large red-tailed hawk flying 
with an animal in its talons. We frightened the 
hawk and it dropped its burden. Upon examina- 
tion we found the hawk had cleaned the en- 
trails from a young woodchuck as neatly as any 
hunter might have done, and was carrying it to 
the nest to feed its young. I believe the hawk 
took the entrails out of the chuck in order to 
reduce its weight and facilitate carrying it.”"— 
Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge 
Springs, June, 1946. 





“Last week I saw a Sharp-shinned Hawk dive 
upon something in a grassfield. It did not pick 
anything up and I walked over to investigate. 
I found a quail with a small hole in the top of 
its head. The bird was not dead, so I took it 
to headquarters and tried to nurse it through 
It remained ‘slap happy’ for three days and then 
died. Hawks take a big toll of game in this 
district. This spring I noticed more than ever. 
Deer are more plentiful in this district than they 
ever were. I have received several deer damage 
complaints this month and that is quite unusual 
for Mercer County.’-—Game Protector Samuel] K. 
Wiegel, Mercer, June, 1946. 





“I suppose we have all heard some very tall 
hunting and fishing stories but the one which ap- 
peared in the Connellsville Courier last month 
relative to a black bear prowling the streets of 
Connellsville tops them all. I had all kinds of 
reports and calls from the residents of that city 
as to what could be done about its presence there 
The City Police reported seeing it one morning 
between three and four o’clock. After a com- 
plete investigation was made it was found that 
what was supposed to be a bear was a large black 
Chow dog prowling the district.”"—Game Protector 
Lester E. Shaffer, Uniontown, July, 1946 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S GREATNESS—from page 3 








ing, courageous and God-fearing people have 
developed our resources into the greatest 
industrial diversification with the most 
skilled craftsmen of any political subdivi- 
sion on earth. How fortunate it was for the 
world and for civilization that this vast re- 
servoir of industrial power was ready to 
turn its giant strength into the production of 
critical material for victory when evil forces 
sought to enslave mankind and destroy in- 
dividual liberty. 

As Pennsylvanians we take pride in the 
magnificent record of achievement estab- 
lished by Pennsylvania mills, factories and 
foundries during World War II. This is an 
unsurpassed record in world history. 


Pennsylvania is first in the manufacture of 
more than 50 classes of useful products. For 
the most part the great,industries of the 
present have grown from small and pion- 
eering beginnings where men of vision and 
courage had an idea and in our American 
way of life developed it. Their unequalled 
opportunities for success and prosperity lie 
ahead for the aggressive, resourceful and 
hard-working small manufacturer or busi- 
ness man in Pennsylvania. 


With 62 per cent of the population of the 
United States living within a 500-mile 
radius of Pennsylvania, the world’s best 
domestic market is right at our door. 
Through three great ports the products of 
Pennsylvania industry move to the over- 
seas markets of the world: through the 
Port of Philadelphia to the Atlantic and the 
Seven Seas; the Port of Pittsburgh, where 
cargoes are loaded for destinations reached 
by the Mississippi waterways and the Gulf 
of Mexico; and the Port of Erie to the Great 
Inland Lakes. 

Pennsylvania’s transportation system is 
the greatest in the world. The State con- 
tains 12,000 miles of main line railroad 
track. It has 168 airports and more regis- 
tered aircraft than any other State. The 
State highway system is the finest in 








Pennsylvania has 15 million acres of forest. 


America comprising more than 34,000 miles 
of improved roads. In addition there are 
59,000 miles of streets and roads under con- 
trol of local government. The Pennsylvania 
Turnpike is the greatest protected all- 
weather roadway built since the days of 
ancient Rome. The Department of High- 
ways now has under way a tremendous road 
building program which will further extend 
this finest highway system in the world. 

In more than a dozen fields Pennsylvania 
now leads all other States in the produc- 
tion or value of farm products and pro- 
cessed foods. It is appropriate here to em- 
phasize the magnificent job done by the 
farmers of Pennsylvania in producing record 
amounts of food during the war years. 

In this brief survey I have touched upon 
a few of the things which should inspire 
great pride in our State. These are the 
things we should tell the Nation and the 
world. But first we must stimulate, right 
here at home, a more widespread knowl- 
edge of Pennsylvania and a deeper appre- 
ciation of the fact that “Pennsylvania Has 


THE WOODCOCK DOG—from page 23 


Everything” which may in any way con- 
tribute to the happiness and prosperity of 
its citizens. It is time for Pennsylvanians to 
“Speak Up.” Pennsylvania is now a marvei- 
ous State. Talk about it, but what is more 
important, do something to make it a still 
greater State. Each of us can do something, 
as individuals or through our public-spirited 
community organizations for the greater de- 
velopment of Pennsylvania’s advantages, re- 
sources and opportunities. 


This day, dedicated to the greatness of 
Pennsylvania, is the anniversary of one of 
the most significant events in world his- 
tory. It is observed by all patriotic Ameri- 
cans as Constitution Day. On September 
17, 1787, in Independence Hall, the Founding 
Fathers of this Nation adopted that great 
Charter of Freedom, the Constitution of the 
United States. They brought forth a new 
concept of liberty. They established the 
rights and dignity of free men. They erected 
a firm foundation of equal justice and op- 
portunity upon which our Republic grew in 
strength and vigor unparalleled in all the 
history of nations, 


The system of free enterprise, of free 
workers, of free men and women, made pos- 
sible the miracles of progress and produc- 
tion in which Pennsylvania has shared so 
greatly. 

It is, therefore, appropriate on this anni- 
versary that each of us pay homage to the 
wise and courageous men who formulated 
the Constitution and bow in reverent tribute 
to the memory of the heroes who gave their 
lives in its defense. 

Again, I invite every citizen of our Com- 
monwealth to join in Pennsylvania Week 
activities, to assist in its success by helping 
create confidence in Pennsylvania’s future, 
remembering always that anything that helps 
Pennsylvania helps you and your neighbor. 

Lastly, let us all in real humbleness go 
to our churches and give thanks to Almighty 
God for the great blessings He has given us 








for grouse and ringneck hunting should be able to handle little 
“Long Bill” without too much trouble. There are many dogs 
that refuse to bother with woodcock, and if you possess a dog 
that hunts other game birds well be very cautious in forcing 
him to work on the timberdoodle. 

John Alden Knight in his book, “Woodcock” advises taking 
the young dog in woodcock territory, kick out a bird and do your 
best to wing him. The wounded bird will flutter in the leaves 
attracting the attention of the young prospect and chances are 
good that he will take the bird in his mouth. If he does, shower 
him with kindness showing your complete approval of his actions. 

The woodcock dog must hunt at close range, possess a good 
nose, and go to his birds in a high headed, definite manner, and 
be thoroughly dependable on point. If your dog ranges too far 
and you dislike holding him in too close, fasten a small bell on 


his collar, and when the bell is silent, look him up at once. 

Cocker and springer spaniels can be trained to be excellent 
woodcock hunters. These dogs range close to the gun, and flush 
the bird for his master. The woodcock dog whether he be pointer 
or setter, cocker or springer, must be well trained and under 
command at all times, or your birds will be flushed out of range, 
thereby ruining a great sporting day. 

Good woodcock dogs are rarer than good grouse dogs, and 
if your dog gives you a satisfactory performance on this fine bird 
you have a very valuable animal indeed. 

Uncase the scatter gun and exercise the dog, go after this vigorous 
fellow that can dodge through clearings, hide behind leaf clusters, 
and drop behind cover with speed and accuracy. Study his flight, 
and hunt him seriously, and your final results will be a dish fit 
for the most delicate taste. 





REVIEWS 


HOW TO STILL HUNT RED FOX by R. H. Mc- 
Laughlin. Harlem Springs, Ohio. Price $1.00. 
This informative little booklet tells many of 


terior. 


of poultry and game. is the subject of a new 
publication announced recently by the Fish and 


Wildlife Service of the Department of the In- and. in fact, do some good through their con- 


Because of the increase in population of foxes 


The Service stresses the fact that in moderate 
numbers foxes are not excessively destructive 


sumption of mice and other creatures that dam- 
age crops. Individual foxes, however. that prey 





the habits and tricks of foxes. and how the hunter 
can best track these sly little animals. It dis- 
cusses methods of hunting. tracking. the best 
time to hunt foxes, scaring foxes from dens, size 
shot to use when hunting foxes. It is clearly 
and concisely written and is well worth reading. 





How to capture foxes where they have become 
too abundant, and thus prevent the destruction 


throughout the United States during recent years, 
it is not always possible to keep this animal in 
check solely by sportsmen with guns and dogs 
and by fur hunters, according to the Service. 

The new publication summarizes general in- 
formation on foxes and gives instructions for 
trapping and other methods of taking them. Fur 
hunters will find the suggestions on trapping use- 
ful to them. 


on poultry or other domestic animals should be 
removed by trapping. 


A copy of the publication, Circular No. 8, ‘“‘Cap- 
turing Foxes." can be obtained at 5 cents a copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington 25, D. C. The 
circular is not for sale by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 
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KEYSTONE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION HOLDS HOMECOMING 
BANQUET FOR RETURNING VETERANS 





Photo by Delbert Batchele: 


The Keystone Hunting and Fishing Association of Harrisburg recently held a Welcome 
Home Banquet for over 100 of its members who were in the armed forces. Several 
hundred persons attended the celebration which was enlivened with much entertainment, 
excellent speeches, and many worthwhile prizes. The Hon. James H. Duff, Attorney 
General delivered the principal address in which he emphasized the need to prevent 
industrial and other waste from entering our streams. At the speaker’s table above are 
shown left to right: John C. Herman, Dauphin, Member of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; Lee Hayes, Chairman of the Club’s Game Committee; J. Allen Barrett, 
Club President and former Editor of the Pennsylvania Angler; Attorney General Duff; 
Charles A. French, Fish Commissioner; H. R. Stackhouse, Administrative Secretary of 
the Fish Commission and Leo A. Luttringer, Chief, Division of Public Information of 
the Game Commission. Chaplain (Major) Charles L. Lack, 11th Air Force, and Col. 
A. H. Stackpole, Harrisburg Telegraph Newspaper and Publishing Co., do not show 
on the photo. 


OCTOBER 


Federation Directors Meet 


The Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs held a meet- 
ing at Gray’s Run Club near Williamsport, 
July 13, 1946. 

In addition to routine business matters, the 
Directors discussed at length the plans for 
the Federation meeting in Harrisburg Octo- 
ber 11 and 12. It was agreed to hold the next 
meeting of the Directors beginning at 10:00 
aM. October 11 at the Harrisburger Hotel. 
Different panel discussions arranged for the 
Federation meeting are to start at 2:00 p.m 
on the llth. The general meeting opens 
at 9:30 a.m., October 12 in the Forum of the 
State Education Building. 


More than 500 persons attended the State- 
Centre Game, Fish and Forestry Association’s 
first picnic since the war at the Black Mo- 
shannon State Park August 28. Committee 
members termed it one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held. 

Highlighting the annual event was a dog 
show, skeet, trap, and chicken shoot. 


The sportsmen of Bucks County are inter- 
ested in having the Delaware and Lehigh 
Canal restored as it origially was with water 
in its complete course from Easton to Bristol, 
a stream over 80 miles long, owned by the 
state and not open to trespass. This is one 
project that the sportsmen in the south- 
eastern part of the state have the money ap- 
propriated for. It will benefit all warm water 
fishermen in the eastern part of Pennsyl- 
vanila 





The Hazleton Pigeon Flying Club held its 
first race of the Young Bird series recently. 
The race was flown to Harrisburg, an air- 
line distance of 67 miles. 

Edward Rymsza, of Stockton, timed the 
winning bird covering the distance in two 
hours and 53 minutes. With the return of a 
large number of members from the service, 
considerable interest has been shown in 
these events. 


Sportsmen’s Field Day, first event of its 
kind ever staged in Snyder County, spon- 
sored by the West End Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, was thoroughly enjoyed by an en- 
thusiastic crowd of shooters at Beavertown 
recently. The novel action events chal- 
lenged the skill of the finest shots on the 
grounds and keen competition was evident 
in every event. 

The “Running Deer” vied with the “Grouse 
Hunt” for popularity and in the latter event 
six men tied for first place despite the fact 
that none made a perfect score. With ob- 
stacles similar to those enceuntered in the 
field and woods, contestants in the action tar- 
gets were required to present their top 
skill to place among the winners. 

So great was the enthusiasm of the par- 
ticipants that the affair is destined to be- 
come an annual event. 
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Top and Bottom: 


The Springfield Township Farmers’ and 
Sportsmen’s Association held their first annual 
picnic on the one hundred fifty acre farm 
purchased recently. 


Approximately 250 members attended and 
spent the day playing mush ball, trap shooting, 
plug casting, horse shoe pitching and other out- 
door sports. Meals were furnished by the club. 


State Senator Guy A. Leader, Representative 
George A. Goodling, Dr. Logan Bennett, State 
College; Fish Warden John Ogden and Game 
Protectors Roy Trexler and Dan Fackler were 
guests. Opposite is Representative Goodling at 
the trap. He was High Score in the shoot off. 


An electric water system was installed re- 
cently and the Directors have planned further 
improvements as finances permit which will re- 
sult in a completely modernized dwelling for the 
caretaker and farmer. The membership is ap- 
proximately four hundred fifty. 





Approximately 5,000 persons attended the 
annual picnic and field day of the Cambria 
Co. Sportsmen’s Assn, recently in the Fair- 
grounds, Ebensburg. The event, one of the 
most elaborate yet held by the sportsmen, 
featured a dog show, coon trials, plug and 
fly casting contests, an exhibition of fancy 
shooting by Fred L. Soisson and an exhibi- 
tion of dog obedience by the Pittsburgh 
Obedience Training Club. 

The outing was held for the purpose of 
raising funds for game conservation and the 
stocking of streams throughout the county. 
Some 30 dogs of all breeds were put through 
their paces for the entertainment of dog 
fanciers by members of the Pittsburgh club 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles Hayes, 
club president. 

Judging of the dog show was by accredited 
representatives of the American Kennel Club. 
Dr. Charles W. Reed, Gibsonia, judged sport- 
ing dogs, John M. Dack, Pittsburgh, Cocker 
spaniels; Harold W. Stoltz, Altoona, hounds 
and Eddie Bezdik, Allison Park, children’s 
pets and handling of dogs. 


MAMMALS 
By STANLEY ORR 


Here are mammals—some large, some 
small. Most are wild. There are about twenty 
four hidden in the word square, most of 
which are found in Pennsylvania. See if you 


can find them. 
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RANEV W The West Chester Fish and Game Association, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania, had 
MSKULK an excellent turnout for their Annual Field Day held at the organizations club grounds, 
September 15. In addition to a shooting exhibition conducted by experts representing 
Use any letter as often as you like, but a popular arms and ammunition manufacturer, there was a complete pill of events a 
: + all to participate in. On the day’s calendar were the following events Trap, splash boar 
only to succeeding letters. For example, star‘ and junior target shooting and fly casting. The junior target shooting involved a 22- 
with the letter “W” in the fifth row and calibre shot shell gun which provided the youngsters with the thrill of “rock” ahootne. 
; This event was carefully supervised by the committee with the idea of promoting 
spell Wolverine. You rig Mig from there. interest where our future hope lies—youth. Plenty of good food was available through- 
ANSWERS ON PAGE 40 out the day. A lucky number drawing for prizes for the ladies closed the day’s program 
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WAR SURPLUS AND THE SPORTSMEN—from page 12 
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This Navy boat signal lantern must be doctored before use around a 
camp or when niguc nuntiag. It's a dark lantern with a spring slide. 
This slide must be fastened back, otherwise it always covers the lense. 
Uses kerosene, gives good beam. 


weight, packs into a small space, is easy to set up. It has dis- 
advantages, too: It is too small for any degree of comfort, having 
less length than a pup tent and little headroom; it has only a small 
entrance that excludes heat from a campfire and it must be 
heated internally in cold weather or else the front must be 
redesigned. 

They are excellent for overnight trips where a small, light- 
weight tent is required; but they are bad medicine for a stay of 
several or more nights in camp. For example, it is impossible to 
sit upright in them in case rain drives the camper to cover. They 
cost around $12 new. 

Another article over which sportsmen speculate is the rubber 
life raft. These come in “two-man” and “five-man” sizes, are 
cellapsible and can be inflated by chemical means or by a pump. 
However, they are not all that they are blown up te be and have 
drawbacks as well as qualities. They were designed to hold two 
men or five men in an emergency and not in comfort. Actually, 
they can be used for fishing one man or three men. 

They are hard to maneuver with their short oars. Inflating 
them chemically is an expensive business and pumping them up 
is difficult. Only persons who know exactly how they would use 
such a rubber boat should buy a life raft of this sort. Don’t get 
one and expect to have an all-around portable boat. 

The smaller items are of considerable value to sportsmen. The 
Army compasses sold at surplus were made by this country’s best 


SKINNING A FOX—from page 18 





watch manufacturing firms and are good. Nearly all Army knap- 
sacks have a use in the field. Some make good fishing bags, others 
are ideal for lugging shells and other ammunition, some make good 
overnight hiking or camping bags. I use an Army gas mask bag 
to carry fishing tackle. They are handy, too, in summer when 
woodchuck hunting, because a lunch, a small thermos of water, 
ammunition and other supplies can be carried in them at a time 
when wearing a coat with sufficient pockets is too uncomfortable. 
Knapsack prices range from 50 cents up to $2. 


An ammunition apron with 10 pouch pockets has several out- 
door uses. It can be used in warm gunning weather, when even 
a hunting vest is too hot to wear, for carrying shotgun shells. 
The pouches also make handy receptacles for artificial lures when 
a plug caster is wading a stream. L. L. Bean has taken a similar 
apron, cut off the carrying straps and put hooks in the upper 
corners. He sells it as a device for holding small articles when 
in camp. It can be hung up in tent or cabin. 


A small pouch, issued by the Office of Civilian Defense, has 
big belt loops and makes a handy carrier for light articles such 
as a small fly box, a leader case and other fishing gear when the 
angler doesn’t want to take much along with him. Waterproof, I 
find it handy for cigarettes and matches and other personal 
needs when I don’t want to carry them in trouser or shirt pockets. 


Ordinary ingenuity will find many uses for other wartime sur- 
plus things. Army ammunition boxes can be used for carrying 
shotgun shells—or for salt water fishing supplies. Signal corps 
steel cases can be used in the same way. It’s up to the buyer to 
find new uses. 


No advice can be given on where to buy the various items 
mentioned. Wartime surplus supplies reach the retail outlets in 
such erratic manner that few stores have everything discussed on 
hand at one time. It’s a case of seek and ye shall find. 


And in all cases let the buyer beware that he doesn’t become 
stuck with a lemon that is good only for whatever obscure use 
it had in the services. 





The two-man mountain tent in olive drab (here reversed with its white 
side out for photographic purposes) is practical only for overnight or 
canoe trips where a light-weight, easy to set up, tent is required. Its 
too short, too low for comfort on long camping trips. Well-made, it 
costs only around §12. 


size fox board. You should have a few 





will hold the front leg out from the skin and 
give the skin a chance to dry under the front 
leg. I neglected to mention that just before 
the tacking is done any surplus flesh left on 
the skin should be scraped off with something 
like an old tablespoon. A hide should only 
be stretched until there are no wrinkles in 
it. Don’t try to make a big one out of one 
that is naturally a small skin. 

Leave a red fox on the board; hair side 
in, about two days and then turn it with 
the hair out and put it back on the same 
board two more days; then it should be dry 


enough to hold its shape. Remove it from 
the board and hang up by the tip of the 
nose. It takes usually two times as long to 
dry a gray fox as it does a red. Be sure not 
to let it dry too long before turning or the 
skin can not be turned. Don’t leave it on 
the board with the hair side out too long 
or it will shrink and may be hard to take 
from the board. A wet cloth wrapped around 
the skin a few minutes will usually loosen 
it up enough to remove it if you should 
happen to forget it too long. 

The following is a description of a medium 


larger and some smaller ones. 

The board should be at least 50 inches 
long, thicker at the wide end and planed 
off thinner tapering toward the narrow end. 
About 5 inches from the point the board 
should be about 5 inches wide. A gentle arc 
should be the outside of the board on each 
side from the ear point (5 inches from the 
tip) to the tip of the board. From the ear 
point the board should widen on an even 
taper until] at the widest end where it should 
be 7% inches wide. 
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A life-time of regret may be saved by 
holding your fire for a second or so while 
you make sure it is a piece of game at 
which you are aiming. Point your gun 
carefully at some moving object, no matter 
how wild and remote the cover, and then 
go up to see what you have shot. 


This brings us to the matter of clothes 
to wear while hunting. Many fine coats 
are obtainable but unfortunately all seem 
to be made in dead grass or dark khaki 
color. Many hunters feel far safer while 
wearing a bright shirt such as a black and 
white buffalo check or one of the many very 
attractive red, or red and black combina- 
tions. Get your shirt large enough to wear 
pienty underneath it, and you can then vary 
the amount of ciothing to the weather for 
the day. A game bag or a sleeveless jacket 
goes well with this outfit and you are then 
attired for maximum safety for yourself and 
make it that much easier for other hunters 
to see you. 

While deer hunting it need scarcely be 
said that everyone in the woods should be 
hberally covered with bright red. Some 
may say that birds may be frightened by 
loud dress, but don’t you believe it. It’s 
the movement that attracts their attention. 
This so-called color blindness does not 
apply to wild fowl as many people think, so 
it is not only permissible to wear dead 
grass clothing while in the blind or sneak- 
box, but you’d better be so dressed unless 
you want to be bawled out by a fellow 
hunter and perhaps left ashore. 


Examine the muzzle of your gun anytime 
there has been an opportunity for dirt or 
snow to get into it. If a gun is discharged 
with the muzzle blocked even with such a 
flimsy thing as a little snow, the pressure 
builds up and a burst takes place usually 
at about where your hand is on the fore- 
stock. Result, a hand or several fingers 
missing. When using both 20 ga. and 12 ga. 
shells, be extremely careful not to let them 
get mixed. If they are in the same clothing 
or shell vest it is possible to slip a 20 ga. 
shell into a 12 ga. chamber during the ex- 
citement of reloading quickly and then this 
shell having, because of its smaller size 
slipped beyond the chamber and conse- 
quently unable to be fired, creates the pos- 
sibility of another 12 ga. shell being in- 
serted behind it which is fired in its turn, 
setting off the 20 ga. with the result that 
you get another bursted barrel and in all 
probability lose a hand. This situation easily 
occurs in many of the foreign shot guns 


now finding their way home from Europe 
which have a taper rather than a chamber 
for the shell, which will permit it to be 
shipped into the bore as related above. 

When loading a rifle make certain you 
are inserting the ammunition intended for 
this particular rifle. Just because the cali- 
bers are the same, it doesn’t follow by any 
means that they can be used safely in rifles 
for which they are not intended. The manu- 
facturers mark cartridges very plainly on the 
box. Be sure you get the one intended for 
your rifle. Don’t ever try one to see if it 
will work; if it doesn’t it will then be too 
late. 

Alcohol and gunpowder don’t mix any 
better than alcohol and gasoline; in fact 
not as well. Never take a drink with a loaded 
gun in your possession, and avoid the 
company of companions who do. This ap- 
plies equally to the fellow with a hang- 
over as to the fellow with fresh liquor on 
his breath. If it seems desirable to consume 
liquor on a hunting trip, wait until the 


day’s hunt is over and all are in camp with 
all guns in the racks. 


It would be easy to go on for page after 
page to admonish those handling firearms 
against such things as leaning a loaded gun 
against an automobile or a smooth tree, 
putting their hand over the muzzle and/or 
looking into it, picking up any gun without 
examining it to make sure it isn’t loaded, 
etc., ad infinitum. But the seriousness of 
the hunting accident problem is evidenced 
by the fact that Governor Martin has seen 
fit to designate the week of October 21, 
1946 as “Hunt Safely Week.” This will be 
a most appropriate time to check over all 
firearms you intend to use this Fall, to talk 
over with boys’ groups and others the safety 
factors heretofore mentioned, and most im- 
portant of all, for each one of us to re- 
dedicate ourselves to practicing the habit 
of safety with firearms. Always remember 
that the good sportsman takes pains to be 
careful and does not consider the other 
fellow expendable. 





SHADES OF DANIEL BOONE—from page 15 





Jackson fired, and missed. 

“Pretty, aren’t they?” Bud heaved a deep 
sigh as the last frightened doe bobbed, like a 
rocking-horse, out of sight. He couldn’t 
take his eyes from the spot where they had 
disappeared. That was one of the things 
he’d been fighting for; to see deer running 
in the open woods. 

“You never fired a shot,” Seymour re- 
minded him. “We'll be lucky to get another 
chance like that.” 

Noon came, and they sat down in a shel- 
tered spot to eat their lunch. They were on 


the left bank of a little stream, facing an 
overhanging cliff which was bedecked and 
bedazzled with hundreds of icicles. There 
were big ones and little ones, and some of 
medium size. They hung down over brown 
oak leaves which had caught in the crevices 
of the rock. They reflected the green of ferns 
and wet mosses, and that peculiar color of 
grey-green lichens. 

The sun touched the icicles and turned 
them into a million precious jewels. This is 
some of the “wealth of nature” they’re always 
talking about. Bud thought: treasurers which 


men store up in their hearts to tide them 
over when the going gets tough. His mind 
held many golden memories: the music of a 
waterfall, the flash of a bluebird’s wing, the 
fragrance of white pine, and the soothing 
caress of a cool breeze, in summer. 

The wind had shifted to the north and it 
was beginning to get much colder. 

“Looks like more snow,” the older man 
said. “Let’s follow the stream and head 
back towards the cars. This valley is as good 
a place for deer as any.” 

(Turn Page) 
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And so they trudged along, mile after mile. 
They saw some rabbit tracks and squirrel 
tracks, and the burrow of the short-tailed 
shrew. They even saw some deer tracks 
which they followed for more than an hour, 
but they didn’t see any deer. 

The shadows were tall on the slopes when 
they finally reached a spot where they could 
look across a small gorge, and down to a 
thicket of laure] and rhododrendron bushes. 
There was a clump of evergreens on the far 
side. Nearby, a chickadee was singing his 
cheerful song. 

“That looks like a dandy place for deer,” 
Seymour Jackson whispered. “Let’s sneak 
up to the edge of the cliff. The wind is coming 
from that direction. If they don’t see us or 
hear us, we might get some good shootin’.” 
They crept along, as quietly as possible, try- 
ing not to slide off any of the snow-covered 
rocks, or step into hidden crevices. Not a 
word was said. There was only the musical 
sound of a waterfall, and the soft, swishing 
noise of the wind in the pines. They heard 
the “caw caw” of one lone crow, from some 
far-away place, and the squeaking noise of 
their own footsteps. 

“Sh-h-!” The old-timer stopped, a few 
yards from the edge, and held up his hand. 
“I think I see a deer!” 

Bud Hathaway stopped in his tracks while 
Mr. Jackson crept forward with all the 
stealth of his 220 pounds. He craned his 
neck, this way and that. He shaded his eyes 
with his hand. He moved a few steps for- 
ward. Finally, he turned to Bud, with a wide 
grin on his face, and motioned the boy for- 
ward. 

“There they are,” he whispered. “You 
can just see them through the lower branches 
of the evergreens. Now, watch old Daniel 
Boone bag himself a deer!” 

He sighted above the game and brought 
the gun down, very slowly, until he had the 
animal in his sights. Then he held his 
breath and gave with the old trigger squeeze. 

There was a sharp crack as the bullet hit 
its mark. 

“Did you get him?” whispered Bud. 

Seymour fired again, in the same manner. 
towards the same spot. 

“I think so,” Mr. Jackson said, “but I'd 
better make sure.” He moved a few steps 
closer and blazed away for the third time. 

“Now, let’s hurry down and see what we 
got,” he said. 

The sides of the gorge were too steep to 
descend, so they had to go the long way 
around. They skirted large boulders, climbed 
over fallen logs, and tripped on protruding 
tree roots in their haste to see what lay in 
that little thicket of laurel and rhododren- 
dron bushes. 

“Tl bet it’s a twelve-point buck,” Mr. 
Jackson wheezed. “I'll bet . .” but he 
got no further. They had come to a barbed 
wire fence; three strands. 

The fence cut diagonally across a descend- 
ing hill, which made it rather tricky. It was 
too high for the rotund Mr. Jackson to 
straddle, and too near the ground for him 
to roll under, so he looked about for a 
strong fence-post or tree. This time, he 
ag and removed the ammunition from 

The old-timer found » fence-post which 


».* 


looked solid enough, but it began to wobble 
when Mr. J. was neatly a-straddle. His left 
hand clutched the fence-post, his right arm 
flailed the air. The rifle streaked, this way 
and that, high above his head. 

Seymour was anchored to the bottom wire 
of the fence by the heels of his boots; his 
toes turned out. As the post began to weave, 
back and forth, he crouched low over the 
wire like a jockey booting home a two-year- 
old on the track at Wimbledon. 

It wasn’t so bad when the post leaned 
towards the uphill side, but it was a long 
way to the ground on the downhill side. It 
seemed farther because of the angle, and 


Partly albino buck killed 2 miles south of 
Honey Brook, Chester County in December 1945 
by George E. Abbott, Honey Brook. 


the long, steep slope which ended in a little 
creek at the bottom. : 

The sun came out from behind a cloud and 
glared down on the snow—and Mr. Jackson. 


Bud Hathaway leaned against a tree and 
laughed until his sides ached. 


The fat man cursed and yelled, as he swung 
back and forth, blistering the air with color- 
ful invectives. By this time, his breeches 
were caught in the barbs, and the post was 
beginning to weaken. In one of the gyra- 
tions down hill, the rifle hit the fence and 
the wire caught the trigger. 


Mr. J. dropped the rifle, but not before he 
had been thrown completely off balance. 
The post snapped, and the fat man was 
catapulted over the fence, into the snow. 
He landed, head first. Before he could pick 
himself up, he started to roll—over and over 
—gathering girth and momentum as he went 
down the steep slope to the creek. 

There were little pieces of pants leg hang- 
ing to the wire. When Bud could stop Jaugh- 





ing, he straightened the fence post and braced 
it with a forked branch from the’ oak. Then 
he picked up the fallen rifle and slowly de- 
scended the hill. 


Seymour Jackson was on his feet, brush- 
ing the snow out of his hair and eyes, and 
thumping it off his chest. “I’ve got a crick 
in my back,” he said, “but we've got to 
hurry over there before someone swipes that 
deer and his antlers.” 

He ran, limping, wheezing, and panting to- 
wards the spot where the deer lay. Bud 
was close behind him. They couldn’t see 
the kill until they were almost on top of it. 
Seymour parted the branches of the ever- 
green and cried: 

“Leaping Lucifer! Will you look at that!” 

Bud Hathaway looked. He saw Mr. Jack- 
son’s car. Water was spurting out of little 
holes in his radiator, all over his beautiful 
deerskin rugs. 

The fat man sat down in the snow. He 
dropped his head in his hands and moaned 
and groaned. 

“Aw, cheer up, Mr. Jackson,” Bud patted 
him on the shoulder. “Things are never as 
bad as they seem. I'll drive you up to the 
next town. There’s a good mechanic there 
who'll fix your car in no time.” 

As they drove into the garage, there were 
a lot of other hunters standing around, brag- 
ging about their luck. Most of them had 
at least one deer strapped to the fender. 

“Well! Well! Well! If it isn’t old Daniel 
Boone, himself!” Three of the hunters came 
up to greet Seymour Jackson as he climbed 
out of Bud’s car. “Where’s your deer?” they 


asked. 


“I didn’t get any, this year,” he explained. 
“Spent most of the day teachin’ this young 
fellow to shoot.” 


The head mechanic walked over to Bud's 
car and stuck his hand through the open 
window. “Hi ya, Bud!” He pumped the 
boy’s arm for all he was worth. “Glad to 
see ya back.” Then he turned to the men 
who were standing around the garage. 


“Hey, fellows,” he yelled. “Come on over 
here and meet Steve Hathaway’s boy. He 
was an expert marksman in The Marines. 
He can pick a fly off a church steeple at a 
hundred yards!” 

Seymour Jackson made a bee line for the 
back door; the loud laughter of his friends 
ringing in his ears. 

“Great Jumpin’ Jehoshaphat!” one of them 
said. “Imagine! Old Daniel Bone tryin’ to 
teach a Marine to shoot!” 


The young of the Surinam water toad 
are hatched from eggs embedded in the 
softened skin of the female’s back in such 
a manner that each egg becomes a separate 
cell. 


American farm woodlands alone have 4 
larger area than the combined forests of 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Italy. 


A cord of seasoned wood will give as much 
heat as a ton of coal, and leave about one- 
quarter the amount of ashes. 
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said, “the hunting season brought us happy 
days. The trains brought the hunters from 
the city. We met ’em at the depot in our 
hacks and surreys and lumberwagons and 
sieighs. We was glad they was a-comin’ to 
hunt. They brought the kids nuts and candy.” 
He smacked his lips and smiled a little. 
“An’ we older ones always knew they 
would bring along a bottle of good whiskey 
for a nip or two when we set around the 
fire after supper. We come to know them 
fellers. They never done no damage.” Then 
his face clouded. “Now they come in droves 
and roam over the land. If they can’t find 
any game they shoot our poultry or any- 
thing else they can find to take away.” 
His voice began to tremble with anger. 
“They think they own everything, an’ by 
God we don’t want ’em about.” 

The son, now operating the farm, put a 
hand on the old fellows arm, a steady hand 
to quiet him. Then he turned to me. “A 
good investment in anything is sound. And 
any hunter who knows anything at all will 
invest in the good will of every farmer by 
coming to the house and asking for per- 
mission to hunt where he is likely to do 
the least property damage.” 

This vast army of hunters of ours rep- 
resents both the rich and the poor, with 
each class ghaving the same privilege and 
freedom to field and stream, a freedom 
afforded in no other country in the world. 
And I doubt if any hunter who asks for 
permission to hunt is ever turned down. 


All hunters are not vandals. But the honest 


deeds of the vandal. And the farmer has 
little time to investigate the financial or 
social status of this army of hunters who 
invades his land year after year. They all 
look alike in hunters’ clothing. 

“It seems to me,” said still another farmer, 
“that the treatment of the farmers at the 
hands of the hunters is all out of line with 
our democratic way of life. We work from 
dark to dawn, providing food for ourselves 
and family and others. We maintain areas 
where game and fish abide. But we seem to 
have little to say when it comes to pro- 
tecting our property from vandalism.” 

It was a young farmer who looked 
bitterly at me, trembling with anger as his 
memory went back to last year. There was 
hatred in his eyes. It remained there while 
he related an incident of vile insults hurled 
at his aged mother who had appealed to 
a group of hunters not to shoot the birds 
near the house, birds she had become at- 
tached to, birds she had fed through the 
year, birds she had become accustomed 
to seeing, birds which gave her comfort in 
her waning years of life. 

“Those vandals,” he related savagely, “had 
no regard for either age or motherhood. 
And the killing of those birds she loved 
almost killed her.” 


Mr. Hunter, you can’t blame the farmer. 
He has the moral and legal right to protect 
his property. He has the right to maintain 
his moral and spiritual life if he is to live 
in peace. He knows his rights and in due 
time he will get them, get them at your 


getting closer together in their Grange and 
other meetings and they will stick together 
rather religiously. So why not take a few 
moments of your time to get acquainted with 
him, gain his friendship, and eliminate this 
gap now existing in so many places. 

Let’s not forget that from today’s prac- 
tices comes tomorrow’s pleasures. And a 
practice that may produce results would be 
to offer*a little time or service to your 
farmer friends, perhaps a few moments 
with his harvesting problems. 

An example of this was told by a farmer 
who said he was hurrying to get in the 
last load of one of his crops before a fall 
storm broke upon him. 

“Out in the brush,” he related, “I could 
hear a gang of hunters shooting. My prop- 
erty was posted but I didn’t have time 
to chase them off. When they come out of 
the brush and started for their cars I was 
so danged mad I could have shot them. Then 
I got the surprise of my life. They run 
toward me, dropped their guns and helped 
load the balance of my crop so I got it in the 
barn before the storm broke.” He hesitated 
a moment and smiled. “I guess I don’t 
need to tell you that those fellows are 
welcome on my property at any time. They 
were human beings.” 

Mr. Hunter, try this sometime. Apply that 
GOLDEN RULE. There simply is not enough 
state game lands to accommodate our vast 
army of hunters. So why not protect the 
hunting grounds, that can be yours for all 
time if you play the part of a true sports- 





hunter must pay the penalty for the mis- 


MORE ON SHOT SIZE—from page 23 


expense perhaps. For today the farmers are man. 





Thus we finally come to the conclusion that shot size always must 
be a compromise between penetration and pattern. Should we 
choose heavy shot which will penetrate to a vital zone at long 
range—but only one, two, or none, of which may strike the target— 
or small shot which insure several hits at the same distance but 
may lack the penetration to prove fatal? 

Shot sizes range from No. 12, with the astounding total of 2,385 to 
the ounce, to FF, which runs 24 to the ounce and measures .23 inch 
in diameter. Now, we have come to the definition of “within reason.” 
Obviously, both No. 12 and FF are out. The first has inadequate 
penetration even for quail and woodcock at moderate range, and the 
latter would shoot such an open pattern that you never could be 
sure of hitting anything. 

The shot size to use depends largely on the gauge gun you shoot 
and somewhat upon the size game. 

I believe that nothing larger than 7%’s ever should be used in the 
410, with either 4%- or %-ounce loads. By way of comparison, there 
are just about as many 744’s in the 34-ounce .410 load as there are 
6’s in 1¥%-ounce 12 gauge load, the exact figures being 259 and 262 
respectively. 

Actually, the 12 will shoot a better pattern, due to the shorter 
shot column, but for our purpose the comparison is good enough to 
make clear the advantage of using 8’s, 9’s or 10’s for quail and 
woodcock in the .410, and nothing larger than 7%4’s for pheasants, 
squirrels, rabbits and ducks. I hope you won’t attempt geese or 
turkeys with the little gun, but if you do, you still would be better 
off shooting for the head and neck with 744’s than counting on body 
hits with big shot. 

At distances where the .410 bore pattern is sufficiently dense to 
insure hits, the small shot still have ample penetration. The same 
thing holds for the %4-ounce load in the 28 gauge. Here, too, range 
is limited by pattern rather than penetration, and the smaller shot 
increase range by giving a better pattern. 

When we come to the 20 gauge with its %-ounce light load and 
l-ounce heavy load we have more leeway, but my personal convic- 


tion, based upon thousands of rounds fired at game from the 20, is 
that No. 6 is the largest that ever should be used, regardless of 
choke or game sought. There are 223 sixes in an ounce, compared 
with 136 fours. The smaller size, unequivocally, will kill such game 
as mallards and even geese farther than 4’s. You can wing an occa- 
sional bird at long range if you flock shoot with the larger size, but 
sixes will give clean kills consistently farther. 

I believe the best all around size in the 20 gauge is No. 7%. 
Sevens are good for pheasants, rabbits and squirrels, and sixes are 
all right. I prefer 8’s or 9’s for birds the size of quail, and I have 
killed a lot of pheasants and Hungarian partridges with them. 

The 16, shooting l-ounce in the light loads and 1% in the heavy, 
allows still a little more leeway than the 20, but here again I feel 
6’s are big enough for anything, and that 7%’s are the best all 
around size. 

Only when we come to the full choke 12, do I feel that 4’s are 
justified for long range shooting at ducks and geese, and even with 
1%-ounce loads, my personal preference is 6’s for ducks. Many 
good duck shots do use 4’s, however. Others, equally good, use 7%’s 
even for geese. They believe that the 431 No. 74%’s in the 1%-ounce 
load will give them sure hits in the vital head and neck area at 
ranges longer than those at which the 170 No. 4’s can be counted 
on for killing body hits. 

I prefer 6’s for ducks and pheasants in the 12, No. 4’s for geese, 
744’s for grouse or partridge. They also will do the job on quail 
and woodcock, and I have killed many big ducks and pheasants 
with them. Eights probably are better for quail, doves and wood- 
cock, but when you get right down to it, your 12 gauge with 7%’s 
is loaded for just about anything you want to shoot. 

There is just one other factor. Most guns will shoot a better 
pattern with one size of shot in one particular brand of ammuni- 
tion than with any other combination. You should pattern yours 
with different combinations. Then, guided by the general observa- 
tions given above, choose the best and stick to it. 








TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET AT 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Latitude 40° 13° N: Longitude 76° 51’ W. 
(75th Meridian Time) 











OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
SR. 8S. SR. 8S. SR. SS. 





DY cecusens 6.03 5:50 6:36 5:05 7:10 4:42 

i ie piace 6:04 5:48 6:37 5:04 7:11 4:41 

a! sentbee 6.05 5:47 6:38 5:03 7:12 4:41 

B weesees 6:06 5:45 6:39 5:02 7:13 4:41 

By .stenned 6:07 5:43 6:40 5:00 7:14 4:41 

SB . aevesee 6:08 5:42 6:42 4:59 7:15 4:41 

i, abneeee 6:09 5:40 6:43 4:58 U:16 4:41 

SB Ginbeoos 6:10 5:39 6:44 4:57 7:17 4:41 

» - seeebaes 6:11 5:37 6:45 4:56 7:18 4:41 
i sheoeen 6:12 5:36 6.46 4:55 7:19 4:41 
| eae 6:13 5:34 6:47 4:54 7:20 4:41 
TR “Seseces 6:14 5:33 6:49 4:53 7:20 4:41 
gee See 6:15 5:31 6:50 4:52 7:21 4:41 
Se. sapeeee 6:16 5:30 6:51 4:52 7:22 4:41 
—— ee 6:17 5:28 6:52 4:51 7:23 4:42 
a sesnene 6:18 5:27 6:53 4:50 7:23 4:42 
i 6:19 5:25 6:55 4:49 7:24 4:42 
it -sieenen 6:20 5:24 6:56 4:48 7:25 4:43 
a ~einaties 6:21 5:22 6:57 4:48 7:25 4:43 
aa 6:22 5:21 6:58 4:47 7:26 4:43 
ee 6:24 5:19 6:59 4:46 7:26 4:44 
—— 6:25 5:18 7:00 4:46 7:26 4:44 
————EE 6:26 5:17 7:02 4:45 7:27 4:45 
BS .cnces _ 6:27 5:15 7:03 4:45 7:27 4:45 
a ars 6:28 5:14 7:04 4:44 7:28 4:46 
at. cesses 6:29 5:13 7:05 4:44 7:28 4:47 
at Veneene 6:30 5:11 7:06 4:43 7:28 4:47 
TP cannons 6:31 5:10 7:07 4:43 7:29 4:48 
De! -Gasenen 6:32 5:09 7:08 4:42 7:29 4:49 
Fa ° 6:33 5:07 7:09 4:42 7:30 4:50 
err 6:35 5:06 7:30 4:50 





The above table, published for information of 
migratoiy bird hunteis applies only to the 
Harrisburg area. It varies several] minutes, in 
other meridians, One way or another. 


BALLAD OF THE SHOTS 
By Kitty MEAats 


Iza Guzzler took his quart 

When he went out to seek some sport; 
He hunted better, felt more frisky 
After several shots of whiskey. 


O’er the bottle he would linger; 

It relaxed his trigger finger; 

Full of booze and friendly cheer 

He then lunged forth to hunt for deer. 


But Iza’s head was in a fuzzle, 

His gun butt looked just like the muzzle; 
He tried to find the trigger, fumbled, 

He caught his shoe on roots and stumbled. 


The shot resounded far and wide, 
The bullet lodged in Iza’s side; 
The antlered deer for cover fled 
While Iza lay there nearly dead. 


Months of slow recuperation 

Gave him time for meditation; 

He’d found that just one shot of whiskey 
Made shooting with a gun too risky. 


The moral: When afield you roam 

Be sure to let the booze at home; 
Hunting is no sport for sots, 

So drink at home—don’t mix your shots! 





Answers to word puzzle 


Porcupine, Wolverine, Bear, Rabbit, Wolf, 
Elk, Skunk, Moose, Opossum, Bobcat, Oce- 
lot, Otter, Coyote, Anteater, Mouse, Tapir, 
Manatee, Goat, Rat, Bat, Ox, Fox, Ram. 
Cow. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


OCTOBER 








Official 1946 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 

Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours dally are 7 a. m. to 
3 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations for hours to set 
traps in open counties). 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
Quail, Bobwhite .......... ee ae ree 
+ ae nee ene ges a 5eaeee . beees 66Seeeuse kebae : 2006s 4 
mgneck Pheasants, males only .........s.es.. can cxacee , sucsce RO SD 
Wild Turkeys (See 8 counties Solosed)® thaheseee S Suskwe.. ae Mor. 3 
“<a are esahe ae 


os 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 ...... 24 


Squirrels, Red ............ ee eee ll eee ee Sept. 30, 1947 
i SD MEPEEED cicconsenbesecesssecese B Ghana’ 6 Dec. 16. ...... Jan. 1, 1947 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... Unlimited Met. 15 cccces Feb. 1, 1947 
Raccoons, by trapping® ............csceeeeee ..eee Unlimited Nov. 1 ...... Feb. 1, 1947 
Woodechucks (Groundhogs) ..........e.eeeeeeee ‘** Unitmited June 1, 1946 .. Sept. 30, 1947 
Grockien (romans GB Purple) .....cccccccccccccces re until September 30, 1947 
Bear, over one year old by individual ...........  ssace : 
Bear, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 ...... 2 { Nov. 18 ...... Nov. 23 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 

(See exceptions under “Antlerless Deer" below)* 1 ...... 1 A 
Deer, male as above, by hunting party of six or Dec. 1 ..-++- Dec. 15 

DE SK 6S6G 064k bkOdSKSNEL ES OSs 54d ESS So Cece ne anaes errr 6 
Deer, Antlerless (See 6 open counties or parts 

SE 0 Dik cc ee ces cm eatnaesdbentnunsos aero a. See. @ sasees Dec. 14° 
NO OPEN SEASON—Ruffed Grouse, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears" and Elk. 
*UK-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 
Minks, Opossums and Skunks® ............00-- Unlimited ..... « Mov. 12 .ccccs Paw. 1, 108 
Otters (See 3 counties closed)® ,............... Uniimited ...... MOV. 2 ncccce FOO. bs SOEs 
Ss Oe ORE WEE” cs cco seasscesccccess Unlimited ...... Dec. 1 ...... Feb. 1, 1947 
Beavers (Traps only. 20 Counties closed)* .... - o. -snenee Feb. 15 ...... Mar. 1, 1047 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

Turkeys—Counties of Adams, Clarion, Cumberland, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Perry and 
Snyder closed. 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on clos- 
ing date: traps not to be placed before 9:00 a. m. on the opening date. (See instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date.) 

Antierless Deer, Northeastern Pennsylvania—May be taken only Dec. 9 to 14 In that portion 
of Carbon County lying West of the Lehigh River; that part of Luzerne County lying 
North and West of the Susquehanna River; Schuylkiil, Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming 
Counties. Farm occupants (citizens) who are cultivating lands may hunt such deer thereon 
in suid areas without a permit. All others must secure $100 permit from Game Commis- 
sion. No applications accepted before October 1. See summary issued with license for 
oe nage aan with visible antiers may not be taken in areas designated above during 

period. 

Otters—Counties of Elk, Jefferson, and McKean closed. 

KBeavers—Counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armst.ong, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Cumber- 
land, Fayette, Franklin, Pulton, Greene, Hu.tingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Miftiin, Perry. Som- 
erset, Washington and Westmoreland closei. No trapping at Commission posted dams. 
Non-Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Beaver traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 
feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. Trappers are required to keep 
tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. Pelts must 
be tagged within 10 days after seasun, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of un- 
til properly tagged. Present them to Prote-tor in District or County where trapped. 

Trapping—Traps ior fur-bearers and raccouns not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
belore 7 a. m. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o'clock noon to permit remova! of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged; durable 
substitute for metal tags permitted. No counties open to use of snares. Trappers are 
requested to refrain from setting traps in trails to avoid destroying game and injuring dogs. 

MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—FEDERAL SEASONS 
Daily Bag Season 





Rails and Getiaeien (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds .. 15 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
| eye eas ee RP SPER EE, SORE AEE RAS SEIT penaseeene 25 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
RE rte See Cain cn ka eile G's brok oo RRR SU RNa e eA es 25 Oct. 26—Dec. 9 


Wild Ducks, “except American and Redcbreasted Mergansers. ‘(See 


Cn TE errr eee rere 7 
American and Redbreasted Mergansers Set cea eR on ewes eee 25 Oct. 26—Dec. 9 
Wild Geese and Brant ................ Cohen since kaka eR Se eia et 
Woodcock Clas ase ee ce ee eben nGu ccd Sun cibeesean ae < Pecan 3 Oct. 10—Oct. 24 


a I SG eetie SP t SS) R See  ene ee ee erE ns Sree ee 10 Nov. 1—Nov. 30 

*EX CEPTIONS—The regular daily duck limit of 7 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. In addition to the daily limit for Geese or Brant, 2 Blue Geese and Snow Geese 
(singly or in the aggregate) may be taken. 

Possession Limit: Ducks, two days’ bag, but only one (1) Wood Duck. No possession limit 
after first day on American and Redbreasted Mergansers. Woodcock, 8: Geese, Brant, and 
other migratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after season. 

NO OPEN SEASON—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’s Geese and Swans. 

SHOOTING HOURS—(Eastern Standard Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of 
respective.open seasons to October 31, inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to one-half 
hour before sunset, except woodcock, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset. November 1, 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (unless 
one-half hour before sunset occurs earlier, when Federal regulation automatically applies). 
Doves may be hunted until sunset. 

Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the Delaware 
River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the Delaware line (does not 
include inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or blinds at least 100 yards from 
shore, the Federal] one-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour before sunset regulation 
applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting before 


9 a. m. is unlawful. 
MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS 

Permitted: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including) hand- 
operated repeating shotguns of not more than 3-shell capacity, which must be plugged 
to 3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other 
than sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up 
by means of a motorboat, sail boat or other craft. 

Prohibited: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 3-shell capacity 
in magazine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose decoys; automobile; 
aircraft: sinkbox (battery): power boat or sail boat, or any device towed by power boat or 
sail boat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, wheat, oats, or other grain 
or product thereof, salt, or any kind of feed, whereby migratory game birds are attracted 
or lured; and taking of waterfowl by use of cattle, horses or mules. No aircraft, power 
boat or sailboat may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up waterfowl or coots. 

(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY 11, 1946) 
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BLACK BEAR OO ws. ‘apegt WILD TURKEY 
. fs ain eis ens ; 
NOV.I8 -— NOV. 23 GE CIGE (All but 8 Counties) 





Aas aoe NOV.1 — NOV. 30 


Season Limit I : 
~ , Season Limit i 






































RACCOON 
OCTOBER I5~ FEB.1’47 
Unlimited 















WHITE-TAILED DEER 


Bucks with 2 or more points) 


DEC.| - DEC.1I5 
Season Limit J 
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QUAIL 
NOV. 1 -— NOV.30 
Season Limitlz 


ae Sf — 
RINGNECK 


PHEASANT 


COCKS ONLY 
NOV. I — NOV. 30 
Season Limit 8 


[ MOURNING DOVE 
NOV. 1 — NOV. 30 


































WOODCOCK 
OCT. 10-OCT.24 
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WOODCHUCK 9) #7) 
JUNE | — SEPT.30] /faMe/// 
Unlimited. | BM Ne 
| ANN 

} EM V4 












COTTONTAIL RABBIT 
NOV. 1— NOV. 30 
Season Limii 20 























PENNSYLVANIA BIRDS OF PREY 


This is the last in a series of four color iHustrations 
of the birds of prey drawn by William Montagna. 


Top, adult and immature Red-tailed Hawks. Right, adult and immature Red-shouldered 
meee Center, adult and immature Broad-winged Hawks. Bottom, adult and immature Rough- 
egged Hawks. 














